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soars from earth to Heaven! He dwells fast by 
the throne of the Eternal! Who is to approach 
such a man with orders and titles, with ribbons 
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extending of internal fires, and which ere long 
will burst with voleanic might beneath their 
thrones. This is the work which America is 


its own destruction, may now be regarded as the 
most stable and the most thoroughly compacted 
power of Europe, owes nearly all its strength to 







the only standard—the sufficient and only rule 
both of faith and practice. How large a portion 


ples of Liberty and the precepts of Christianity, 
will be irresistible. Nation after nation will 
copy our example and participate in our happi- 


er, who maintained that the law could not be | anniversary by Mrs. Sigourney, was then su 


carried out. He thought blood would be spilt.| by the children of the Home. 
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the complete identification of its government 


man of those semi-barbarous hordes the Em- 


with the religion of the people. To the great 


and medals—the contemptible gewgaws with 
which tyrants flatter the weak and the wicked ? 
Who is to trample such a man in the dust? 


this is her noble contribution to the cause of hu- 


now doing in Europe; this §s the sublime part 
she is now playing on the theater of affairs— 


ness. Tyranny will hide its diminished head, bar- 
barism will be numbered among the things that 


“Oh, there will be lives lost !” 


lives!” “Well, a thousand!” “Very well, 


“Ah! how many do you think will lose their 


I heard a voice,—that to the heart 
Of Christian kindness said—- 

Oh!—be not weary in the way 
Where the dear Savior led,— 


of the world is still black with Paganism, how 
large a portion is red with Mohammedanism, and 
how small a portion, even on the scale of the 


were, war will be known only on the pages of | then; as we had last year some four thousand 
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The Boston Orrick of The Independent is at the 
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FDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
and Josern P. Tuomrson. The immediate Editorial 


supervision is committed to Mr. Thompson. 


The Editors wi!l be aided, also, in their consulta- 
tions by the Rev. R. 8. Srorrs, Jun.; who will con- 
tinue to contribute to the literary and other depart- 


ments of the paper, over his own signature, (8.) 
The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnua Leavitt. 


Rev. Geonae B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (3) are enlisted as stated 


contributors. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES. 
AMERICIN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Our account of the anniversary of this society 
last week was so brief, that we have pleasure 
this week in presenting a full report of one of 


the speeches. 
SPEECH OF REY. J. P. GULLIVER. 


It is the singular good fortune of this society, 
Mr. President, to be identified in its progress 
Other ob- 
jects of Christian benevolence are comparatively 
stationary, and gather about them, at the com- 
mencement of the enterprises with which they 


with the growth of this great nation. 


Church have been most skillfully blended. Obe- 
dience to him thus becomes a religious duty. 


per by carriers or post-riders at their door 


Even their ideas of right and wrong become in- 
extricably confused. The law of God and the 
law of man are scarcely, if at all, distinguished 
from each other, and conscience does little else 
than inculcate an abject submission to the powers 
that be.—These illustrations might be easily 
multiplied, and they will all concentrate upon 
one conclusion, viz., that governments must de- 
rive their stability from an intimate alliance 
with the religion of the people. 

Let us now advance another step. These 
wonderful results have been produced by the 
most superficial forms of religion. The faith of 








the Chinese scarcely strikes deeper than the 
very surface of his character and conduct. The 
sentiment of yeneration is excited, and his 
hopes and fears somewhat aroused. But beyond 
this it is a mere religion of the muscles. It isa 
daily bowing before tablets containing the names 
of revered ancestors, and the burning of incense 
in their honor. It forms no controlling principle, 
it awakens no strong affection, it excites no ani- 
mating hope. It never brings even to the sincer- 





est worshiper the peace of communion with God, 
the strength which faith secures, or the joy of 
iorgiven sin. And yet this feeble, superficial, 
unsatisfying religion, has kept that wonderful 
government in vigorous existence for more than 
3000 years. The religion of the Russian is, with 


an occasional exception, the merest formalism. 
He is indeed attached to it, so far as he is at- 
tached to anything. He believes in it, so far as 
he believes in anything. His hopes are built 
upon it, so far as he has any hope at all. But 
this affection and faith and hope are strong 
rather in consequence of the absence of any ri- 
val than from an inherent power. There is 
nothing in his religion which sinks into the 





practical question, which after all is the ques- 
tion of deepest interest on this subject, How 7s | which the enemies of God and man find most effi- 


Who is to say to the favorite of Heaven, “ Stoop, 
thou slave” ? Ah! the men who pray are dan- 
gerous men to the ungodly kings of the earth! 


their threats, they may ply promise and bribe, 
they may uncover the lion’s den, they may open 
the jaws of the burning fiery furnace, but there 
is a power within and above the men of prayer 
which bids defiance to royal rage and brings 
them off conquerors and more than conquerors 
through Him who loves them! 

Christianity, I repeat it, Christianity alone 
can make the nations free. Other religions have 
given a powerful support to governments which 
have sought their alliance. Christianity is capa- 
ble of lending an arm whose strength has never 
yet been fully felt. Other religions have con- 
ecived and brought forth and nourished to a 
giant growth the despotisms of earth. The false 
doctrines they have taught, the selfish principles 
they have encouraged, the slavish spirit they 
have fostered, have produced their natural fruit 
in tyranny, servitude and woe. In Christianity 
you find the germ of all that is free, of all that 
is noble, of all that is manly, of all that is God- 
like in man. Go! Bind the winds, silence the 
thunder, roll back the waves of the heaving 
ocean, but think not to put chains upon a nation 
of the soldiers of Heaven, of the lovers of man, 
of the friends of God! Let the despots exult in 
their easy victory over the feeble, unenlightened, 
unevangelized nations of Europe. Their tri- 
umph will be short! The Spirit of the Lord 
shall ere long lift up the standard, and a voice, 
as the sound of many waters, shall proclaim to 
the world the great truth, “ Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, THERE Is LIBERTY.” 

But I have detained you too long from the 


Christianity to effect this result? Through what 


They may issue their decrees, they may utter 


I wish you could know how anx- 
iously the monarchs and ministers of Europe 
guard against this influence of ours. I wish you 
ing. 
how every fault or flaw in our system or our- 
selves is searched out and published far and wide. 
[ wish you might know how familiar every 
European is with the story of the wrongs we 
have done the red man, of our repudiation of 
our just debts, of our theft of Texas, and of our 
invasion of Mexico,—how well he is informed in 
regard to every peculiarity of manner, of ex- 
pression and of custom among us, and especially 
how thoroughly he appreciates the inconsistency 
of the institution and laws of slavery, with our 
loud professions in regard to liberty and equality 
and the inalienable rights of man. 1 wish you 
could see how generally the guillotine and the 
reign of Terror are associated in the minds of 
men with American slavery, and how all these 
revolting ideas are linked to the idea of republi- 
canism. The definition which multitudes would 
give of a republic, if they should precisely utter 
the ideas they have, would be something like 
this: “A loose and feeble sort of government, 
which allows men to plunder and enslave and 
murder their fellow-men as they please.” These 
false and exaggerated notions are promulgated 
with the greatest diligence, and every occurrence 
which favors them is carefully made known. In 

the very depths of Russia, where the people 

searcely know of the existence of our nation, 

where at least no good report of us has ever pene- 

trated, I found the history of our so-called fugitive 

slave law was quite well understood. Said an in- 

telligent Russian nobleman to me, ‘“ What strange 

people you republicans are !—we have nothing 

so bad as that in Russia.” These are the means 


eacious to check.and to destroy the influence of 


depths of the soul. There is nothing in it like] agency, by what power, will its influence be | this country in behalf of the cause of liberty. | all its fullness. 


could see how wistfully they watch for our halt- 
] wish you could observe for yourselves 


history ; and throughout the world there will be 
but one kingdom, and that the kingdom of right- 
eousness,—and but one king, and he the glorious 
Prince of peace, whose kingdom shall be an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and to whose dominion there 


shall be no end! 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


period. 


reading of the annual report. 


last session $2000 toward its endowment. 
society has also granted the institution $3000. 


The Second Annual Meeting of this very active 
and useful society was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 12, at Metropolitan Hall. The other 
attractions of the evening combined with the 
stormy aspect of the hour to diminish the audi- 
ence, yet the hall was well filled at an early 


The opening prayer was made by Rev. R. J. 
Crampton, of Rochester, N. Y., followed by the 


The report of the Executive Committee took a 
forcible and encouraging view of the great topic 
of the day, the Maine Law, and procceded to 
speak of the operations of the society for the 
year. The “Home,” under the care of the so- 
ciety, has been sustained, and is an instrument 
of wide, and it is believed lasting, good. The 
Legislature of this State, in view of the practi- 
eal beneficence of this institution, as a prevent- 
ive and reformatory agent, appropriated at the 
The 


The whole number of inmates during the year, 
400 ; average number, 75. 


Maine Law issue. 
ject of a late presentment by the Inquest. Not- 


in the same manner as of old, is now going on in 


It is the intention | of $9,203,00 was received in donations and lega- 
of the society to devote its chief energy to the cies for the Home, the remainder being received 
principally from the paper which the Society 
The society had called the attention of the | publishes. The eighteenth annual report of the 
Grand Jury to the irregularities of the Board of | proceedings of the Society was read by Rev. Dr 
Excise, and the matter had been made the sub- | Tyng- 


withstanding this fact, the renewal of licenses, | siderations that led to the organization of the Bo- 
ciety, and to the various measures that have been 
adopted, for the early prevention of vice, and for 


deaths which could be fairly traced torum drink- 
ing in some form or other, we shall make a clear 
gain of three thousand!” “ And,” said the 
speaker, “I am no way afraid that there will 
be a drop of blood spilt, or a life lost. Yet, should 


being one out of the first thousand to plant and 
keep this glorious law upon our statute-book !” 

The exercises were enlivened by the presence 
of Shelton’s Cornet Band, who, after the bene- 
diction, and at frequent points during the even- 
ing gratified the audience with their perform- 
ances. 


es 


AMERICAN FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 


The anniversary of the American Female 
Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless 
was held at the Church of the Puritans, (Dr. 
Cheever's) on Wednesday evening May 12. 
Rey. S. H. ‘Tyng, D.D. presided and offered an 
introductory prayer. The children who are 
now inmates of the Home for the Friendless, 
occupied slips in the body of the house and twice 
during the evening they joined in singing. 
From the Treasurer's report, which gave minute 
details of all the expenses of the oflice of the 
Society and of “ the Home” it appeared that the 
receipts for the past year, ending upon the first of 
May, were $15,490 32; the expenditures during 
the same time, $15,133 08; leaving a balance in 
the Treasurer's hands of $357 24. The amount 


After alluding briefly to the motives and con- 


it come to that, 1am willing to run the risk of 


For—thanks from homeless ones shall bless 
Your hearth where kindred meet,— 
And smiles of grateful orphans make 
Your household joys more sweet. 
And if your garnered gold should fleet, 
As fleet full soon it may, 
Your alms and prayers a wealth shall win 
That may not fade away,— 
Yea,—when this world with all its pomp 
The doom’s-day flame shall feed ,— 
They live recorded in the Book 
That Heaven's pure Eye shall read :— 
Then, be not weary of the path, 
Where your Redeemer trod, — 
But love to seek and save the lost,” 
And lead them home to God. 


Rev. Dr. Dowling then addressed the audi- 
ence. He had been requested to present the 
following resolutions : 

Whereas, It is a solemn truth that repentance, how- 
ever deep and bitter, does not obviate the consequences 
of sin in the present life, therefore 

Resolved, That every motive of Christian benevolence 
and parental regard should lead parents and guardians 
to warn and protect the young and inexporienced as far 
as possible from the temptations and dangers to which 
they are exposed ; and secondly 

Resolved, That the measure for the prevention of 
crime adopted by this Society in the guardianship which 
it exercises over the thousands of orphans and friendleas 
but virtuous females who have no natural guardians, 
richly entitles it to the sympathy and confidence of 
every lover of humanity, and of every follower of Him 
who “ went about doing good.” 

Ile then remarked that within the recollection 
of most of those there present the special project 
of this Society for establishing a Home for the 
Friendless had been suggested. It is only five 
years since | was requested to preach a sermon 
when the incipient measures for establishing a 
home were taken. The plan then was to raise 
$10,000 ; now three times that sum has actually 
been given, and a Home for the Friendless, eost- 
ing that amount, has actually been opened. 

In regard to the resolutions which I have pre- 
sented, let me say that the preamble contains 
important truth. Repentance cannot obviate 


the consequences of guilt. If Paine had repented 


largest charity, is seen to he bright with the 
light of Christianity. And he could not but 
think that one great reason why the Gospel had 
made no greater progress in eighteen hundred 
years was that Christians had not given to the 
Bible its proper estimate. He related a circum- 
stance illustrative of the power of the Scriptures 
to carry conviction of their divinity, to any one 
who will read the book with prayer. A certain 
eminent lawyer, who was of skeptical opinions, 
had a very pious Christian lady for his wife, and 
he was accustomed to entertain ministers and 
other good men at his house with much hospi- 
tality and kindness. And his guests felt a great 
interest in regard to their generous entertainer, 
and used to argue with him a great deal to dis- 
suade him from his skepticism without effect, 
until at length an aged and godly minister one 
day felt constrained to make one earnest request 
that his friend would grant him a favor. “Cer- 
tainly,” said he, “I shall be happy to do any- 
thing to gratify you.” “ Well, then, | wish you 
would consent to take this book, and every 





morning retire to your chamber and deliberately 
read a chapter of it, and do this every day until 
I come again four weeks hence.” The lawyer 
agreed to do as requested. And when the aged 
man returned on his circuit, the gentleman was 
waiting for him on the piazza, and as he walked 
up the court-yard met him and threw his arms 
round his neck, and with tears exclaimed, “ Sir, 
| am a skeptic no more; | took the Bible as I 
promised, and | read a chapter, and then | 
thought I would read another, and then another, 
till | had read four chapters; the next day | read 
five chapters, and so on, until | was overpowered 
with a conviction that it was the word of God, 
and that I was a lost man unless | could find the 
salvation there proclaimed; and 1 have found 
the pearl of great price, through God's mercy, 
and am now a Christian.” 

Rey. T. L. Cuyler moved the second resolution, 


: . . the moral guardianship of the young and friendless, ‘ which was seconded by Rey. Dr. Wilks, of Mon- 
ny other store in the city at ; the faith which works by love and purifies the | brought to bear upon the oppressed nations? | Would to God they received no aid from our-| The Rev. R. W. Clark, of Boston, chaplain to | and to the sorrowful evidences that have continu- could he have restored the evil he had done? | treal, Dr. Wilks would not dare to pronounce a 
RKER’S b age rere uudlow. are associated, as much of interest and import- heart, and thus awakens that invincible energy | My answer is, America is to be the agent, and | selyes! Would to God the American traveler | the Massachusetts Legislature, was then intro- | ally developed the —— of the efforts oy — Could he have wiped away the infidel views culogium on the Bible; it is enough that God 
ilo well to eal and examine ance as at any subsequent period. Not so with | by which its power can overcome the world, | the purity of its Christian character the power | could lift his hand to heaven, and declare that duced. He spoke chiefly in reference to the — gives the following summary of statls- which he had stamped upon so many minds" | seaks to man in this book, and that is enough. 
& TASKER, te = of home missions. Every step— | And yet that religion is strong enough to bind | by which Christianity is to make the nations these accounts are, from beginning to end, lying | Maine Law, and discussed the arguments for | ‘Through the press the Society, during the eight: No, never. Can that defaulter now placed at | i{o related some instances in Canada of the pow- 
AND 9 PARK PLACE, every bound—I might rather say, which is made | together that vast empire, to concentrate its pow- | free. In advancing this proposition you will not | fabrications! If that could be, the tide of revo- | and against the right of property in liquor, and | cen years of its existence, have placed before the | Sing Sing, of respectable connections and the | oy of the Bible upon the French Canadian Catho- 
1 every variety of FANS, Shell, hy this country in the career of progress, every | er in the arm of a single man, and to make it a 


understand me as presumptuously hazarding a 
terror in the earth. prophecy in regard to that future which no | that could be, the crushed Italian and the bleed- 

What then, I ask, may not Christianity effect? | human eye can penetrate. I speak only of the | ing Magyar would no longer appeal to distant 
What strength may it not bring to any govern- | strong probabilities in the case ;—and yet they | strangers for aidandsuccor. An inherent ener- 


lution would roll like an ocean over Europe. If reading public an average of 2,280,000 folio pages, 
and two hundred and eighty-five thousand, three 
hundred and thirty, 6, 12, and 18 mo pages of read- 
The speaker also bore | able matter per annum, amounting in the aggregate 
testimony, from personal observation, to the pop- | to 47,166,000 pages, thus silently making known, 


the constitutionality and right of restraining the 
traffic, and of seizing and destroying the “ pro- 
perty ” of the rumseller. 


father of innocent children, ever remove from 
them the disgrace he has brought upon them ? 
He cannot ever. What is thus true of all trans- 


enlargement of our territory, every addition to 
our population, every increment of wealth, every 
advance in national greatness, has re-acted upon 


Wo. TASKER. 
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lics. 
Rey. Dr. Riddle, of Pittsburgh, moved the 


third resolution, and dwelt upon the thought that 
is for David E Noyes’ English 





! ’ gression is especially true of the violations of the | ¢,e Bible was in so many aspects a tried book, 
178 fet a this society, increasing the interest which invests | ment which coincides with it, which sympathizes | are probabilities so strong as to amount almost | gy, animated by the hope we should excite,— | ularity of the Maine Law in that State, and re- | from te wage year, _ sched = PF age — seventh commandment. Consider with me how | and therefore to be received, and employed, and 
‘LLS <a oo bee it and enlarging the sphere of its action and | with it, which grows out of it? I need not at- | toa certainty. moulded by Christianity, guided by enlightened | marked that Hon. A. K. Parris, the successor of impressing upon a large mass ’ § true this statement is. 
4 . A usefulness. 


Hence comes the impor- 
tance of the first of these resolutions, the neces- 
sity of parents warning and guarding their 
children in respect to the dangers to which they 
are constantly exposed. | know it is an exceed- 
ingly delicate question to decide how far such 
warnings and instruction ought to go. I shall 


Why, sir, it is but a few years since 
the only object of this enterprise was to supply 
a few feeble churches in New England with an 
evangelical ministry. Then New York wasadd- 
ed to its field. Ina few years we began to hear 
of the “ Great Valley,” and in words of eloquence 
and power we were entreated to save the west 


STEAMBOAT BELLS, constant 
of any number and tone cast to 


principles of virtue, benevolence and truth. 


trusted, and applied, and extended all over the 
Neal Dow in the mayoralty of Portland, was not The present semi-monthly issue of the Society's 


world, for all the purposes for which it was de- 
signed or may be sought unto. The resolution 
was seconded by Gen. William Williams, of 
Connecticut. 


tempt to describe to you its power in thesoul. I] Nor would I in a vainglorious spirit exclude | reason,—would develop among every people a 
need not speak of the affections it awakens, of the | the agency of other nations in working out this | power which could easily overturn the feeble dy- | only pledged to the execution of the law, but is | periodical, the Advocate and Guardian, is fifteen 
purposes it forms, of the hopes it excites, of the | great result. Germany will do much. France | nasties by which they are now enslaved, and | resolved that he will execute it to the letter. cons a ice a yee mtg peter of 
control it exercises over the whole man. I need |in her wild, impulsive, erratic way has done | which would permit no haughty despot to leave | To leave no doubt on this point, he had received | « Pamphlets,’ € Walks of usefulness,’ &c. amounting 
not remind you of the deeds it has done in the past, | much and will do more. Hungary and Italy | his own tottering throne to render aid to his dis- | a letter from Mr. Parris. ‘The substance of the | to several thousand, have also been put in circula- 
of its daily achievements, or of its future destiny. | have borne themselves most wisely and heroi- | tressed compeers. 
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letter is as follows : stantinople, was next introduce. He moved the 
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. and the materials used are of the 
odueing the brightest colors for the 
n of goods 


L. DUHATR, 
Office 29 John-street, New York. 


alten Istand 

iG ESTABLISHMENT, 

. 8 JOHN-STREBT, 

rom Broadway, N. Y. 

Garments dyed ; Crape Shawla, 
«, &e., cleansed and re-finished 
RAKRETT, NEPHEWS «& CO. x 
PIANO FORTES. 


. WAREROOMS, 355 BROADWAY, 


en’s 
1D 


tank and Theater, where an extensive 
brated Pianos. with or without the 
lLof which have the Tron Frame, and 


ny climate 
liberal tert 


d SECOND-ITAND PIANOS, for sale 


land Repaired 
HORACE WATERS. 


T & NEEDHAM, 
CTURERS OF CARHART’S PA- 
. with recent improvements. 

, Thirteenth-street, New York. 


Ay 
‘yarticularly adapted for churches. 
particularly P aa 


2 HANGINGS, 

)OW SHADES.—A large assortment 
and retail, at the manufactory of the 
68 Schermerhorn xtreet, near City 


EAMES, HOOGLAND & CO. — 
ICAL CARD. 


LLESLEY may be consulted person- 
327 Broadway, on Consumption and 


ly say, that they have devoted many 
sels) of this special branch of their 
us testimonials of success. t 


LGA FOR SALE. 
h-streetchure's car the Opera House. 
th two s of kevs and pedals. 

rht stops and pedals. 

ve stops, Gothic cases. 

ir KtOps. Grecian cas 


en. 
ENRY ERBEN, 172 Centre-street. — 


CES, MUSTARD, &c. 

a >» 7 and 9 Dutch-street, near 
TLE, ye constantly for sale a large 
Coffee, Spices, &c., which they offeron 









18. in quantit 


1Cocoa, Pepper, Pepper Sauce, 


rd, Alispice, Indigo, 

ee% Ginger, Rice Flour, 
Cayenne, Bee Ses 

lishment having been before the pub- 

re years, are well known to be as repre- 

‘the nae of the firm may now as ever 
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AL SURGERY. ) 
forms his friends, and the public in 
ce for the practice of Denta! Surgery; 
11 Chambers-street. The practice of 
»s every operation known to the pro- 
-xtraction and insertion of single Me 
slete upper and under sets on 
“es reer ure gold plates when ne- 
ion of the v 





Du. C. $. ROWELL, 
No. 11 Chambers-street, New York. 


.GE JARDINE 
~ 648 Pearl -street, New York. wy 
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and to deliver the country from the control of 
Then came that vast empire on the 
Pacific, all unoceupied by good or evil, but fill- 
ing up monthly with tens of thousands of the 
children of every clime, and the career of home 
missions seemed to have reached the acme of 
But to-night, sir, we 
occupy still higher ground, a future still more 
vast spreads beneath our view, a destiny still 
By the events 
of the past few years, America has become, to 
borrow a phrase which the peculiarities of the 
times have originated, America has become “a 
Not by the terror of our 
arms, not by the skill of our diplomacy, not by 
the extension of our commerce, not by the en- 
largement of our territory, not by our attain- 
ments in literature and art, but simply by our 
Two 
years ago we stood astonished at the work of 
our own hands as we gazed upon ‘the prostrate 
thrones, the supplicating monarchs, the fugitive 
ministers of revolutionary Europe. The deepest 
sympathies of our hearts were moved at the re- 
Nor has our interest 
heen allowed to flag: for one of the heroes of 
that struggle has since passed through the length 
and breadth of our land, warning us in the 
name of his bleeding country, in the name of the 
Oppressed millions of Europe, that America is 
And now, till 
the present moment, there are no questions 
which have sunk deeper into the heart of our 
people than these —How are the nations to be made 
free? Who is to free them? and especially, What 


Romanism. 


interest and importance. 


more sublime awaits our advance. 


power in the Earth.” 


example, we have shaken the nations. 


vulsion which followed. 


indeed “ power in the Earth.” 


part are we to take in the struggle? 


A few moments’ discussion will perhaps con- 
Vince us that these questions may receive a sat- 
isfactory answer, and that such an answer will 
Christianity alone can 
Christianity will effect 
this change—mainly through the agency of this 
The power of this country in contrib- 
uting to this result will depend upon the purity 


in substance be this 
make the nations free. 


country. 


of its Christian character and principles. 


Christianity alone can make the nations free. 
Consider for a moment this proposition. That 
isa great mistake, and a very foolish one, which 
many make who suppose that political institu- 
tions can be transferred from one people to an- 
uther, as one might borrow and wear his neigh- 
Forms of government are the 
product of the opinions, habits, character and 
One people must have a 
(lespotism, and no other government will have 
any permanency or strength among them. An- 
other must have an aristocracy. Another a re- 
And you might transplant an orange 
grove from the tropics to the polar regions with 
as faira prospect of succeeding in your experi- 
ment, as you would have in the attempt to make 
an elector of a Russian or a serf of a New En- 
changes require deeper work 


“ This 
truth France has demonstrated to the satisfac- 


tion of the world, if not to her own, by a hundred 


Especially should we 
notice that the government of a people must be 


The religion makes the 


hor's garment. 


history of a nation. 


public. 


glander. Such 


than political revolutions can perform. 


visionary experiments. 


moulded by its religion. 


government, not the government the religion. | to inquire what difficulties or dangers are in-| Imperfect as it is,—inconsistent as it is in many 








You will have no hesitation in admitting that in 
Christianity we have an agency capable of effect- 
ing for man’s political and social welfare what no 
other agency can effect, and what no other pow- 
er can successfully assail. 

Is there such a government possible? 1 do not 


not; but is it possible? Cana government be 
conceived of, whose institutions and laws shall be 
so perfectly in accordance with Christianity that 
they shall receive its full and cordial support ? 
Surely we may answer, Yes. But what will that 
government be? It will not be a despotism, nor 


class, or condition, or color, and not to another, 
but it will be truly a free government, an equal 
government, a government for the good of all; 
and as necessary to these ends, whether its form 
be that of a monarchy or a republic, it will be a 
constitutional government. 

Need I say that such a government will accord 
with the benevolent spirit of Christianity? Re- 
member what Christianity is. Universal love is 
its pervading characteristic. In love all its pre- 
cepts are summed up, love is its badge of disci- 
pleship, love breathed and lived in the life of its 
founder, and when faith hath ceased and hope 
hath disappeared, love shall flourish in unfading 
beauty in the heaven it reveals of eternal and 
unmingled joy. A government might be greatly 
imperfect in all other respects, but if it truly and 
consistently sought the highest good of all its 
subjects, it would center upon itself the warmest 
affection ofevery Christian man, it would entrench 
itself among the best sympathies of the human 
hearts, it would be supported by the strong arm 
of Christianity, it would flourish and grow be- 
neath the fostering care and constant smiles of 
the great Father of all. 

Such a government would also accord with the 
democratic spirit of Christianity. Christianity 
knows no distinction among men except in 
knowledge and virtue. Christianity visits the 
cottage of the peasant and the palace of the king 
alike. Against all alike it brings the charge of 
deep guilt in the sight of God. To all alike it 
sends its messages of consolation. To all alike 
it offers an atoning Savior and the renewing 
Spirit. In the presence of the Infinite Jehovah, 
in the prospect of a boundless eternity, it sinks 
into insignificance the petty distinctions of earth, 
and ranges upon a common level the heirs of a 
common immortality. 

Christianity then will naturally develop a 
free and equal form of government. Nay, I hes- 
itate not to go still farther, and to assert that it 
will necessarily produce a free government, and 
that it cannot exist in its purity and power with- 
out achieving this result. 

Mr. President, who is this Christian man? 





can you make of him’? The Christian is a sol- 
dier. He serves under the command of Imman- 





other Leader, he recognizes no other authority, 
he obeys no other orders. It is not for him 


No government can stand, which in its general | yolyed in the execution of his high commission. 


spirit and principles does violence to thereligious | It is enough for him to know that he is com- 
sentiment of a nation. On the other hand, the | manded to succor the perishing, to relieve the 


religion of a people, although it be superficial distressed, to defend the honor of his Master and 


and superstitious, will impart permanence and 
strength to any government which fully coincides 
China furnishes us a wonderful illus- 
From a period scarcely 
more than one hundred years after the flood, 
down to the present hour, its political system has 
Revolutions 
have occurred, dynasties have risen and fallen, 
but the government is the same thing to-day, in 
all its essential characteristics, that it was three 
thousand years ago. What is the explanation 
of this extraordinary fact? Simply this—that 
* government is the precise fac simile of the 
religion. The religion of the Chinese consists in 
the worship of their ancestors. The state reli- 
based upon the teachings of 
Boodhism also prevails, as do other 
gious faith. But none of them can 
ly as a national religion. The 
Principle which has sunk deeply 
y into the heart of the nation is 


with it. 
tration of this truth. 


stood almost without a change. 


the 


Zion, it is true, is 
Confucius, 
forms of reli 
regarded strict] 
only religious 
and universal] 


represent wt ment are his 

a ome Pan - oa of such a goy-| the Great Creator. He approaches his God with 
- 1 + . “1: . . 

until, by its conduct, it detmege’ Chinese mind | the confidence and familiarity of a child. He 


You will readily agree with me when | assert | cally, and inspire the highest hopes for the 
that the government which possesses its complete | future. England—God bless her !—has for long | but in the deep conviction that | am giving ut- 
alliance, which fully coincides with its doctrines | beon the bulwark of freedom, and as she disen- 
and its spirit, may stand against a world in arms. | tangles herself more and more from the remnants 
of her ancient feudal institutions, her voice and 
arm will become more and more mighty in the 
struggle. 


ference of government with religion. 
tianity consequently can attain a full and natural 
development. 


an aristocracy, nor a government free to one | feudal and despotic institutions. 
exception of Slavery, from which we must work 
ourselves free before we can possibly accomplish 
our destiny, we have none of those cumbrous, 
unmanageable inheritances from the past which 
embarrass the progress of every reform in Eu- 
rope. But the doom of this relic of barbarism 
is sealed. Powers are gathering to hasten its 
downfall which no human might can resist. 
‘funeral knell may any day strike our ears. 


on either hand, gives us another important ad- 
vantage. 


ern and western shores of the great Fastern 
Hemisphere, must ere long place in our hands 
the commerce of the world, and give us an in- 
calculable influence over its destinies. 


the poor, the oppressed, the adventurous of all 
nations, thus appropriating to ourselves a vast 
proportion of the productive power of the world, 
and creating ties innumerable, ties which no 
convulsions can sunder, which bind us to the 
heart of every nation of Europe, is a considera- 
tion of prime importance. 


view of the subject. 


What does the cause of civil and religious lib- 
erty chiefly demand ? 
needs an example. 
things else, needs the example of a government 
which shall be the true product of Christianity, 
which shall be permeated by its spirit, controlled 
by its principles, which shall present to the na- 
tions the practical fulfillment of the law—“ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
example, no matter how obscure or feeble the 
people who should give it, would develop a power 
against which despotism could not stand a day. 
I care not how many millions of the subservient, 
courageous, hardy sons of the North the Czar 
may summon at his bidding—I care not how 
many more millions Austria may array under 


But it is not without reason that the chief 


hopes of the friends of freedom are centered upon | } 
this country. Some of these reasons, though of | successful solution of which is to emancipate the 
ask if it actually exists, for we well know it does | great importance, are very familiar to you, and | nations. Such an alliance of our government 
I need only refer to them in passing. 


We have no State Church. There is no inter- 


Chris- 


There are no remains among us of ancient 
With the single 


Its 


Our isolated position, protected by an ocean 


Our central position, midway between the east- 


The fact, also, that we furnish an asylum for 


But I wish to present prominently another 


What is now the great want of the world? 


Mr. President, the world 
The world, more than all 


Such an 


the banners of despotism—I care not for the 





Into what form can you mould him? What use| antics of France—nor for the fulminations of 


uel. In all that affects that service he knows no | enough to prove the experiment successful,—and 


the laws of his kingdom. If toil and conflict or 
even death be involved in the issue, that is only 
what he has long anticipated and is fully pre- 


So Russia, which, although 


triumph and honor. 


tion fill his heart. 





seeds of invigorated, his whole nature is ennobled. He 


pared to meet. He is a formidable antagonist 
who asks no favor, fears no opposition, dreads no 
danger, to whom toil is a pastime, conflict a 
chosen employment, and death but the portal of 


The Christian is a philanthropist. Love is his 
religion. Love is the master passion of his soul. 
If his fellow-men are wronged, crushed, enslaved, 
his whole being is stirred. Grief, pity, indigna- 
If a fitting opportunity offer, 
he will act as well as feel; and then woe be to 
those who have erected the throne of un- 
righteousness and oppression. Let but Christian- 
ity teach the people to love their neighbor as 
themselves, and the doom of the tyrant is sealed ! 

The Christian is the friend of God. He was 
chosen by the Infinite Jehovah from before the 
foundation of the world to peculiar privileges 
and honors. He daily sits down to a banquet 
with the King of kings. He has become a tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost—an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. He daily communes with 


converses with him as a man communeth with 
his friend. His soul is elevated, his powers are 


national armies of Prussia—nor for the mad 


His Holiness; let us only have the light and 
power of one such example, continued long 


the battle is fought, the victory is won ! 
See what our own example has already done. 


respects, it contributed more than any, more than 
all other causes, to produce the recent upheav- 
ing ia Europe. It is doing, at this moment, more 
to change the political condition of man, than all 


I repeat it, then, in no vain or boastful spirit, 


terance to the great truth of the times -the 
truth which should prominently occupy our 
thoughts and guide our actions—the battle of the 
world’s freedom is to be fought on our own soil. 
The thorough conformation of our institutions 
and customs and laws to the spirit and princi- 
les of Christianity is the grand problem, the 


with Christianity will secure for ita permanence, 
a strength, a vigorous and expansive growth, in 
all that is truly great—unparalleled in the pre- 
vious history of the world. It will consolidate, 
as no temporizing connivance at outrage and 
wrong can ever do, our extended sisterhood of 
states into one compact and powerful whole. It 
will guard us alike against the dangers of inter- 
nal dissension and foreign attack. It willsecure 
for us the admiration and love of every manly 
heart. It will awaken among our own sons a 


spirit of devoted patriotism which shall enlist 


every energy of their being, and vindicate the 
truth of that fine saying of the ancients, “ Dulce 
et decorum est, pro patria mori”—a sweet and 
honorable thing is it to die for our country. We 


shall derive a powerful support from the approval 


and affection of tho guvd and the nuble in all 
lands. Upon us their warm hopes shall be cen- 
tered; for us their earnest prayers shall ascend ; 
to us they will point every perplexed and storm- 
tossed navigator upon the rough ocean of public 
affairs. A pure and steady light shall blaze out 
from our rock-bound shore and our lofty moun- 
tains. ‘“ America!” shall be the watchword of 
liberty! It shall be spoken in the secret assem- 
bly of thoughtful and determined men who con- 
sult for their country’s deliverance, and the 
sound shall rekindle light in their eye and cour- 
age in their heart! It shall be whispered from 
cottage to cottage amid the vales of Italy, over 
the plains of Austria, and along the steppes of 
benighted Russia, and the story of our freedom 
and our happiness shall open many a blinded 
eye, shall soften many a seared heart, shall lib- 
erate many anenslavedarm! It shall be spoken 
in the Cabinet of the tyrant, and the word shall 
send pualeness to his lips and faintness to his 
soul! Itshall be spoken in the hour of desperate 
and bloody encounter, and the rising shout shall 
drown the din of conflict, while the rallying 
hosts of freedom shall roll back the tide of battle, 
and strike again and victoriously for liberty, for 
humanity, and for God! Never had a nation 
offered to ita destiny so sublime! Never had the 
friends of humanity such room and verge for the 
prosecution of their philanthropic enterprises. 
Never had the followers of Jesus such an oppor- 
tunity to establish his kingdom—the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, all through the world. It is no distant, 
difficult enterprise, brethren, in which we are 
called to engage. The work is at our own door. 
We have not to fear the hostile principalities and 
powers of earth. Far beyond their reach, be- 
neath the protection of freedom’s flag, we can 
prosecute our enterprise in peace. 


in vain regrets that we can do nothing for its 
relief. We have the power to sap the founda- 
tions of every despotic throne, to break in pieces 
every foul ecclesiastical combination for the 
temporal and spiritual subjugation of man. We 
need not enter upon the hazardous experiment 





the armies and navies, than all the diplomacy 
and king-craft of the world. 

They talk, sir, of intervention—of remonstrat- 
ing with the absolutists, of endeavoring to terrify 
them by the utterance of our opinion. What 
care they for our opinion or remonstrances so 
long as we do not deprive them of the power to 
do as they please? 

They talk of armed intervention. Ah! well 
would it please the despots to see the ener- 
gies now so successfully employed in creating 
knowledge and wealth, in subduing the forest 
and conquering the sea, in evolving all the ele- 
ments of national greatness, to see these energies 
drawn from their legitimate channels into an 
exhausting war carried on at a distance of three 
or four thousand miles. Well would it please 
them to counteract the mighty influence of this 
nation among the masses of their subjects, by 
exciting patriotism and national pride to resist 
America, by arraying their people in maddening 
contest with republicans, by teaching them to 
regard as enemies those whom they are begi 
ning to consider their only friends. No! It is 
not the opinion or the arms of America which 
causes trembling at Petersburg, and Berlin, and 
Vienna. It is our example they fear. It is a 
moral contagion they strive to avert by their vex- 











atious quarantines. It is the opinion of their 
own subjects, which is spreading itself like the 


of war. Ours may be a peaceful and bloodless 
victory—the victory of a pure example, of a 
Christian life, of an unsullied exemplification of 
a government permeated and controlled by the 
great Christian law, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

This is the high position now occupied by our 
Home Missionary enterprise. It is no longer 
merely a Home Missionary Society,—it has been 
made by the grand events of the few past years 
a World's Missionary Society. The work which 
it is doing is, under God, a work for all races 
and all time. It employs the most potent in- 
strumentality ever devised to sway and mould 
men’s hearts, the favorite instrumentality of 
heaven—the voice of the living preacher. Its 
object is the thorough evangelization of this 
country. It aims to bring our entire population 
under Christian influence. It seeks to make 
God’s law understood and respected alike in the 
humblest cottage and in the halls of legislation. 
Lf these objects can be attained, our national char- 
acter, our laws, our institutions will all bear the 
impress of Christianity. The government and 
religion of the people will be thoroughly blended. 
They will become identified in the reverence and 
love of the hundred millions of men who will soon 
be spread over our vast territory. The exhibi- 
tion of such a government—of a people so pros- 
Perous, #0 happy, #0 just, #0 true to the princi- 





We have not | 
to expend our sympathy for struggling humanity | 


“Tn order that you may understand my position 
as Mayor, you should be informed that 1 was nom- 
inated as a candidate by the political party to 
which I have always belonged. My political | 
friends claimed the right to nominate me as the 
Democratic candidate, and they supported and 
elected me as such in opposition to the regularly 


€ 


regard to the execution of the law to which you 


about my course, I expressly notified the commit- 
tee, who informed me of the nomination, that if 1 
elected I should faithfully execute the laws, with- 

out any exception, according to their true intents 
and meaning ; and this declaration I repeated at ] 


“ The committee replied, without the least hesi- 
tation, that it expected that such would be my |¢ 
course, and that there was not an individual pres- 1 
ent who would wish it to be otherwise. 

“Such has been my course since I have had 
charge of the city government, and such it will con- 
tinue to be. I have met with no obstacles, neither 
do I apprehend any, in administering the law which 
has produced so much excitement. There have 
been evasions ever since its enactment, and they 
cannot be wholly prevented; but I feel confident 
that through the vigilance of the city police, the 
great object of the law will be accomplished in this 
city, and, as I hope, ina manner calculated to al- | | 
lay, rather than to increase excitement.” 


Rev. A. A. Willetts, of Philadelphia, made an | y 
admirable address, full of energy and point. 
He forcibly pictured Tell rejoicing in the storm 
over the freedom of Switzerland, and Brutus 
trembling for the liberty of Rome. 

in somewhat similar circumstances. 


Yet some t 


shops, and filling their glasses with brandy and 
water, or by their own fireside, any more than |" 
the fellow could judge of the state of the weather, 


dark as pitch, and smelt of cheese.” Decision, 


labor and conflict with a glorious reward. 
from the Executive Committee. Rev. C. J. 
of thanks and regard to that gentleman. The 


mously ratified by the audience. 


taken up, when the President introduced 
Rev. Mr. Cuyler, of Trenton, N. J., who con- 


signs from the east and the west. 
Massachusetts and Mi t 


Rhode Island, 
have 





cheer and encourage every man or woman who 


shall have made it their own. 

The law saves the children. A gentleman in 
London once saw a little girl just on the point of 
being run over by a horse and dray in one of 
the crowded streets of the great metropolis. At 
imminent peril to himself he dashed into the 
street just in time to save the child from death, 
rejoicing to think he had been the means of sav- 
ing somebody’s child. “ What would! feel were 
that my own child?” said he to himself, as he 





looked into the face of the little one to see if he 
knew her. You may imagine and feel his emo- 
tions when Edward Davis saw that the child he 


for the purpose of finding places for respectable 


and wages have received attention, many of whom 


these applications have bec made during the past 


. : 4 year. Hundreds of homes, most of them in the 
Segane cuneate af Che Wity panty. P . | country, have also been provided for destitute chil- 
“ Knowlng that there was much excitement in dren. | 


refer, and that there might be no misunderstanding | anq friends, 352 boxes, barrels, and parcels of 


ce) thing, bedding, provisions, &c., which have 


faaily, and among their numerous beneficiaries. 
139 life members have also been added to their 
my inauguration, and on all proper occasions since. | 1 


articles of wearing apparel, bedding, &c., and 


mittees in conveying children to their appointed 
enardians and in looking after their interests has 
wen 8634. 


less, has, during the past year, become free from 
debt, the last payment due upon the ground having 
been fully liquidated. 
mates sheltered by this Institution, since its com- 
mencement in July 1847, has been 2056. 


year, including re-admissions, 486. 
children, 185. 
llustrations of the good resulting from the labors 
of the Society, with numerous encouraging letters 
from the children of the Home, and their present 
We are now | guardians, and refers in closing to the very wide 
doors of usefulness that are opened to this Associa- 
see no prospect for the triumph of temperance. | 


Nor can they. while they are looking into rum- | annual meeting of the Society was held at Hamilton, 
N. Y. in which the western auxiliaries were fully 


when he got upin the night and ran his head brief abstract, had been read, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
into the closet, and told his wife that “it was | of New Jersey, addressed the assembly. He re- 
marked that after the statistics of so much work 
courage, zeal, labor, are all required on the he felt some embarrassment in coming forward 
part of the friends of the cause. Every man merely with talk. In strolling through West- 
must put on his whole armor, and fight man- minster Abbey, said he, looking here and there 
fully, and give, and success will ere long crown | 2ta royal monument, here and there at a princely 
tomb, I came to a slate-colored slab which bore 
C. C. North, Esq., presented a brief statement the name of William Wilberforce. Here! gazed 
with admiration. 
Warren, the Corresponding Secretary, has become | 90t only the statesmen of Europe delighted to 
the Secretary of the Temperance Alliance; on honor but whose death thousands of blacks in 
which oceasion the Committee had passed a vote the island of Jamaica lamented as at that of a 
near friend. 
resolution was read and on motion was unani- | Wat; the Byrons and Bulwers of literature, dwin- 
dle into insignificance in comparison with the 
A collection amounting to nearly $300 was Howards, the Wilberforces, the Father Mathews, 
the Neal Dows. 
we may place the founders and the guardians of 
gratulated the friends of the cause, on the good this Home. 


ted the | their right to guard us, to sustain us, to do us 
Maine Law, and these facts are sufficient to good. I look at Elizabeth Fry, I see Mary Lyon, 
I meet Isabella Graham, and each convinces me 
is looking forward to the time when every State | that ; 
enter on the work of doing good to man. 


less. 
tions can be awakened, than these words arouse ! 


Through the Register Office, which is kept open 
lomestics, 1613 applicants for the charity of work 


nave been removed from the temptations of the 
sity to a pleasant home in the country. 615 of 


The Society has rece'ved from various auxiliaries 


» ved to be ‘substantial aid’ in their large home 


ist. The visitors among the outdoor poor have 


vestowed on the deserving and necessitous, 3480 


hrough this instrumentality, many have been re- 
ieved from suflering and peril. 
The number of miles, traversed by various com- 


The House of Industry and Home for the 


“riend 


The whole number of in- 


not now discuss the question. | may however 
say that the paper published by this Guardian 
Soci-ty is a continual answer to this question 
It is one which should be known in this con- 
nection. 

But the second resolution presents a truth in 
regard to the duty of the Christian public to 
those who have no natural guardians thus to 
warn and to befriend them. How shall they be 
reached? It is for this Society to meet them. 
It cares for those for whom no others care. It 
couns 1s those who otherwise would have no 
friend'y warnin s3. It provides temporary homes 
and ¢ ves openings for employment to those who 
otherwise are friendless. Let me urge you, 
therefore, to give to its operations your influence, 
your money and your prayers. May the bless- 
ings of God prosper this work, and may the 
blessings of thousands who are provided for in 
Christian charity reward the Inborers. 

Dr. Tyng followed Dr. Dowling with a few 
remarks, expressing the firm conviction of the 











Children, 
146; adults, 1790. 

Number of adults and children received the past 
Adults, 201, 
The Report cites many interesting 


ion, not only in this city Dut throughout the entire 
ountry, Wherever laborers may be found. A semi- 


epresented, 
After the report, of which the foregoing is a 


t thought of the man whom 


usefulness of this Society and of its just claims 
upon the Christian publie. We spoke of the 


fourth resolution, He said that having been for 
more than thirty years a laborer on missionary 
ground, his emotions were indescribable on vis- 
iting this noble society. He had lived in the 
midst of a people of a great variety of races, lan- 
guages, and religions, who seemed to be hurry 
ing on in every conceivable way but the right. 
The work of the mission had been wholly a Bible 
work. They could do nothing except with an 
open Bible in the vernacular language of the 
people. He had been for many years employed 
in making the translation of the Bible into the 
Armeno-Turkish dialeet, of which he exhibited a 
copy. lle gave an explanation of the several di 
alects prevailing in ‘Turkey. He dwelt on the 
power of the Bible, as he had seen it exhib- 
ited practically, in subverting every evil, every 
fulse doctrine and worship, in subduing the 
proudest and moulding the most obstinate minds. 
The Bible is just becoming the book in the Kast, 
the final authority and arbiter. Formerly the 
Bible was worshiped as a book, without knowl- 
edge or regard for its contents ; now it is opened 





duty of every one’s engaging in these works of 
charity toward the destitute, and urged every 
body in the audience who wished to see how 
much a single one might do to read and re-read 
the biography of Roger Miller, a laborer among 
the poor of London. 

After a collection had been taken up, the ben- 
ediction was pronounced by Dr. Tyng, and the 
Society adjourned. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This venerable leader of the host of our great 
benevolent societies celebrated its thirty-sixth 
anniversary in the Broadway ‘Tabernacle, on 
Thursday, May 15th, in the presence of a very 
large assembly. The President of the Society, 
Chancellor Frelinghuysen, in the chair. For the 
first time in its history, the Society opened its 
public meeting with vocal prayer, in addition to 
the reading of the Scriptures; and, very fitly, 
the honored Dr. Spring was selected for this ser- 
vice, which he discharged with much solemnity. 





I thought how do the Napoleons of 


In the rank with these latter 


1 ama firm believer in Woman's Rights! In 


woman has a right to elevate her race, to 


The abstracts of the Treasurer's and Managers’ 
reports were read as usual, by Mr. Hyde and Dr. 
Brigham. 

During the past year two of the Vice Presidents, 
John Griscom, LL. D., of New Jersey, and Hon. 
James M' Dowell, of Virginia, have been removed by 
death. 

There have been added to the “ociety during the 
year, 73 Life Directors, 1,190 Life Members, and 
63 Auxiliaries. 

The receipts of the year, from all sources, amount 
to $308,744 81; being an increase of $31,842 28 
beyond those of the previous year, and $24,130 67 
more than was ever received before by the Bociety 
during any single year. ‘ 
The number of Bibles printed during the same 
period is 239,000, and of Testaments, 476,500, mak- 
ing a total of 706,500 copies. 

The number of Bibles distributed is 221,460; and 





Have you ever thought of the names of this 


Society and the asylum they have opened, the 


Guardian Society and its Home for the Friend- 
Guardian! Home! what dearer associa- 


I trust I shall not be deemed irreverent in saying 


that my idea of Heaven is that it is God’s Home 
for the Friendless. 


I thought, as the letters from the children 


which closed the Annual Report were read, of 
how those boys which but for this home would 


have been forever ruined are soon to become 


Law will do this. 
—perhaps our own! 


had saved was his own daughter! The Maine 
It will save somebody's child 


Mr. Cuyler proceeded to describe the “Old 
Fogies” who stand in the way of temperance. 
He would use the word, because Gen. Cass had 
several times used it in the Senate, and made it 
classical ; it had not till now had a standard 
place in our vocabulary, though there are many 
specimens of the race in our great human cara- 
van. He illustrated the hang-back character of 
the anti-temperance Old Fogyism, but had faith 
that they will all be yet enlisted on the right 
side of the question. He spoke earnestly and 
eloquently of the Maine Law, as the only prin- 
ciple that now can heartily enlist the sympathies 
of every true man. 

Col. E. L. Snow followed in a brief address, in 
which he bore testimony to the greatness of the 
temperance reform. He had been a liquor deal- 
er twenty years, and was anxious and exceeding- 
ly happy to be able to do the least good in at- 
tempting to repair the injuries he had done. He 
had seen the Maine Law on the table of our Le- 
gislature at Albany, and although killed this 
year it was destined to have a glorious resurrec- 
tion. The bill could have been carried with five 
votes from this city. Shall we not have them 
next year ? 


your merchant princes, to bless this home with 
their contributions. One great difficulty in ex- 
pending money for religious purposes is that 
people don’t go down deep enough. They erect 
churches on handsome squares and furnish them 
luxuriously. I say nothing of this. But | do 
say that Religion must be considered as some- 
thing more than a luxury. Imagine the Savior 
as in this world and in this very city. Would 
he be found at the tables of the rich? Would 
he be met in the libraries of the learned? | 
fancy that he would rather be found on this 
inclement night in the depths of poverty, aiding 
the friendless, befriending those bunches of rags 
which we call children by courtesy, and endeav- 
oring to reclaim the Magdalen. It is in such 4 
work that this Society is now engaged. Such 
works are the only true ways of happiness. You 
have heard of the traveler in the Alps, almost 
buried in snow, and just yielding to that freez- 
ing stupor which at such times is fatal, who 
heard the cries of some fellow-sufferer. He 
roused himself and went to relieve the other, 
and in the exertion thus put forth to save an- 


material aid. 














Col. Snow had a conversation with a rumsell- 


other, he really saved himself. Thus we shall 
always find it true that in blessing others we 
ourselves are blessed. We must pray for the 
destitute, but as we pray we must love to give 


The following original hymn, written for this 


of Testaments, 444,565, making a total for the year 
of 666,015. This is an increase of 73,583 over the 
issues of the previous year, and makes an aggre- 
gate, since the formation of the Society, of 8,288,982 
Bibles and Testaments. 

The Society has prepared a Royal Octavo Bible, 
in pica, for the use of families, and for the aged, 
who require a larger letter; and a New Testament, 
in French and English, in parallel columns, The 
Board has likewise published the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, I. Samuel, IT. Samuel, and I. Kings, 
in the Choctaw tongue, under the direction of Rev. 
Cyrus Byington, of the Choctaw Mission, and the 
Gospel of John, in the Grebo language, for the 
Prot. Episcopal Mission in Western Africa. 

The collation of the English Bible, mentioned in 
the two previous reports, is now completed, and an 
account of it will be furnished in the Report of the 
present year. 

The Society has had in its employ 31 agents 
through most of the year, including 2 in Texas 
and 1 in California. 

Grants of Bibles and Testaments, in greaty “d. 
creased numbers, have been made by a oo ’ 
to local auxiliaries; to the eyo a: 
ry Boards; to Sunday-Schools ; - 
boatmen; to the blind; and © precy ti 
gratuitous distribution amv the destitute ?. 

broad. 
Moorea tne graves of books, $30,900 has been 
granted by the 5oard in money to aid in publish- 
img the Scriptures in foreign lands, especially in 
China, Northern and Southern India, and in Tur- 
key, France, and Russia, under the direction of 
various Missionary Boards and Bible organizations. 

The Society has purchased grounds, and com- 
menced the erection of a new Bible House in Astor 
Place, the present House being now quite too 
small. 

The acceptance and publication of the report 
was moved by Rev. Dr. Thompson, late president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. He paid a just 
tribute to the fidelity and ability and worth of 
the Board of Managers, and described the open- 
ing field for the Society’s operations. 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, in seconding the motion, 
dwelt upon the merits of the Society as a demon- 
stration of the practical unity of the great Prot- 
estant Church, and for its powerful tendency to 
the development of a theoretical and doctrinal 
unity, by leading all to the Holy Scriptures a8 

















to the perusal of the people. 
Rew Mr Willetts, of Vhiladelphia, said he was 
afraid that the managers, in arranging for the 
feast of the day, had overrated the appetites of 
the people, and that the audience would be found 
80 fully satiated with the substantial viands they 
have partaken, that they would reject even the 
slightest and thinnest dessert such as he had to 
offer. He offered a resolution setting forth the 
proved value of the Bible in its influence upon 
the welfare of man and the prosperity of nations. 
He compared the Protestant and Catholic na- 
tions as illustrative of the social influence of the 
open Bible and the effects of its absence. 
RESOLUTIONS 
1. Resolved, That the Report, an abstract of which has 
been read, be printed and circulated under the direction 
of the Board of Managors. 
2. Resolved, That the adaptedness of the Bible to all 
conditions of society, and all grades of intellect, as shown 
hy its past history, brings us evidence of its divine origin, 
and inspires us with hope as to its future success in en 
lightening and enysy the world. 

3. Resolved, That the Bible is so thoroughly a fried 
hook, as to constitute at once a reason for our trust in it, 
and a motive for its speedy and universal diffusion. 

4. Resolved, That the providential facilities now fur 
nished for circulating the Scriptures, not only in Chris 
tian, but in Mohammedan and Pagan lands, should fill 
our hearts with gratitude, and lead the friends of this 
Society to enlarged efforts and sacrifices in the good work 
to which they are called 

nineteen 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 


This Society held its sixteenth anniversary in 
the Broadway Tabernacle on Thursday evening. 
Chancellor Walworth, the President, in the chair. 
Rey. John Marsh, the Secretary, read an abstract 
of the annual report of which the following is 
the substance :— 


The Report compared the traffic in spirituous 

and intoxicating liquors to the image in Daniel's 
vision, whose head was of fine gold and its breast 
and arms were of silver, but its feet were part of 
iron and part of clay. The wealth of the world, 
(100 millions of dollars in America, 260 millions in 

Britain) has annually been laid upon its altars, but 
like the African slave trade, and the opium trade 

of China, it is the world’s curse; and a stone will 

smite it and break it in pieces, that it shall be like 

the chaff of the summer’s threshing floor. For 200 

years Legislatures have endeavored to bridle and 

regulate this giant evil; but the Maine Law has 

risen to strangle and destroy it. The Report pre- 

sented in detail the character and workings of this 

law, the impression it has made on the nation, its 

enthusiastic welcome, first by the National Temper- 

ance Convention, and then by numerous state and 

local bodies ; its demand in vther States by a mil- 
lion petitioners ; its fro’ and powerful legislative 

discussions, and #ually, its adoption in Minnesota, 
Massachusets and Rhode Island, all forming one 
of the rvn events of the nineteenth century. In 
preparing the people of the States for this law, the 
american Temperance Union has been a humble 
laborer with other organizations, and has issued in 
the year, 75,000 Journals ; 160,000 Youth’s Temper- 
ance Advocates; 10,000 pamphlets; 800,000 pages 
of original tracts, nearly all bearing on this law. 
The Report gratefully noticed the active operations 
of other organizations, the aid of the pulpit, and 
the press ; lauded the temperance in our merchant 
ships, and lamented the continuance of the spirit 
ration in the Navy, now tending backward to the 
horrid barbarity of the flogging system. It gave 
cheering intelligence from New Brunswick, where 
the Maine Law is adopted; from England and 
Scotland, where it is looked to with hope; from 
Liberia, a Maine Law Republic; from South Africa, 
and the Sandwich Islands; it noticed with regret 
the decease of J. W. Leavitt, Esq., long one of the 
Executive Committee, and the prostrate condition 
of Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D.; and, in view of the 
vast interests at stake, of the power of the enemy, 
the power of truth, the spirit of the age, the good 
done, and the promised aid of the Almighty, ex- 
horted the friends of the cause to be of good cour- 
age, and play the man. A good time is coming. 
The stone that is cut out without hands, shall smite 
the golden image, and break all oppression in 
pieces, and the stone will become a great mountain, 
and fill with blessedness the whole earth. 


Rev. Dr. Peck, President of Dickinson College, 
made the first speech. In the year 1825, said 
he, a traveler stopped at a tavern in Lowell. 








His sitting-room opened into the bar-room, and 












































































presently he saw a woman enter, whose ap- 
pearance indicated deep excitement and distress. 
She addressed the landlord, “ Sir, I beg you not 
to sell my husband any niore rua.” The land-|¢ 
lord seemed too much astounded to answer, and jt 
she proceeded with more freedom. ‘ You know,” 
said she, “that he was a kind husband once, and 
he is kind now, except when he is under the 
power of liquor; we hada good home and en- 
joyed every comfort on our own farm; but now 
the property is all gone, and you have got it all, 
and my husband abuses me and beats me, and 
threatens my life, and [ do beg you not to give 
him rum any more.” Soon the husband entered, 
and the poor woman in agony shrieked out, 
“Don’t go to the bar—don’t give him any rum, 
Oh, don’t, don’t.” My friend sat and witnessed 
the scene, till the landlord took hold of the wo- 
man and violently pushed her out into the street, 
telling her that was no place for a woman; and 
then handed the bottle to the husband, took the 
sixpence, and putitin his till. Now, I ask, what 
ought to be done to a law which licenses such 
doings as that? I say, down with it, by fair 
means or all means. 

He did not quite accord with that remark in 
the report which spoke of the Maine Law asa 
new principle of legislation. What is the prin- 





no prospect of being permitted to remain. — 
spending twenty-five years in earnest labors for the 
best interests of that kingdom, with a heart that | « 
has never swerved from its devoted attachment to 


raigned, tried, condemned, imprisoned, and sen- 
tenced to perpetual exile, for no crime but that of 
preaching the Gospel of the Son of God. In the 
opinion of the most eminent lawyers in Athens, he 
has committed no crime against the State. 





After 








he Greek people, and that has been ready at any | y 


ime to die for them, he has at length been ar- | wonder why the people could not be converted. 
They became disheartened from looking only at 
the difficulties, while the great heart looked up | sl 
and all around, and saw the Word of ¢ tod speak- 


This | # 
result is the triumph of bigotry urged on, perhaps, 
by influences from Austria and Russia. Still, it . 
not for a moment to be imagined ao labors 0 

Dr. King have been lost, or can be lost. ni 
however, has been clearly demonstrated—“te —_ 
religious liberty has no abiding place in Z 

2zece. She has ¢ é 

pe tae eae nal under the Turkish Crescent, and | j; 
yet we are not to despair for Greece. The King of | 7 
kings is ‘‘ wise in ome 

ing.” ond is not yet. ; 
At on poneiah Islands the Board may be said, 


Pere pnaiesionary work. The islands are no longer 
oa 4 but Christian, and gradually advancing in the 
ath of civilization. What remains to be done par- | t 
takes rather of the nature of Home Missions. The 
churches there are gradually rising toward the 


in Christianity. 


seeing great d 


—he saw the Christian Church coming up to the 
mark—he saw sectarianism vanishing betore the | P 
desire to unite in spreading the great truths of 

j a 
oe sen ne $2,000, and that now its receipts 
were $300,000 per year. — 
fled across the Egean, | you don’t think of the wickedness of men, they 


1 and wonderful in work- | ness God had given them power to grap le. 
~ ‘ setly translated into many tongues ! 
to have nearly accomplished its strictly | 144 been received by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, so much so that the success of the work 


proved its greatest danger as it was increasing 


additional preachers could be found? The rev- 


There were “faint hearts” and 
great hearts.” The faint-hearted were ever | y 
ifficulties in the way,— they looked 


pon Romanism and other false religions, and 


1g to the world in its hundred different tongues 





He saw that at first this Society com- 
But, said the doubters, 


ave always been as wicked as they are now. 
‘o them he would answer that with that wicked- 


Had nothing been done, had not the Bible been 





he demand faster than the means to furnish the 


Mr. Fisher said there were two kinds of men | and its abolition to inveigh against colonization, 


now before the people of this country is not the 
question whether emancipated slaves are well off 
in Africa, but the far greater question whether 


—whether it shall command all the power and 
resources of the national government for its sup- | p 


philanthropy the repeal of the tax on coal, we ex- 
pected to encounter the opposition of all protec- 
tionists on principle, and especially of our worthy 
neighbor, The Tribune, the champion ia chief of 
Had its truths | the protective policy. 
and gratification, Te Tribune cones fully upon 
our ground, and declares that it * cares nothing 
for the duty on Coal,” but is of opinion that the 
time has come when that duty should be * ut- 


terly and forever abolished.” 


hich they profess to serve. The great question | ¢ 


avery is right—whether it shall he perpetual 





ort and extension. ever has been “ ruined,” or “crushed,” or has 
Se “suffered losses,” somebody has been made 
REMARKABLE COAL-ITION, rich by buying Pennsylvania coal lands and is 


When we suggested as a measure of practical 


. ec 
Sut to our great surprise 
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At the same time 
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annual receipt of sixty thousand dollars—and have 
they raise a false issue and wrong the cause | been for several years—for the simple rent on 


gigantic landed interest which we maintain, 
does not need to be “ protected,” and saved 
from “ sacrifice” and “ruin” by a tariff of 30 | element of political contention. 
per cent. al valorem upon all imported coal, any 
more than the California gold mines need to be 


rich enough now without “ protection.” 


question of Protection, either in its political or 
in its economical aspects. As we have before 
said, whenever the way is opened for the dis- 


from all questions of party politics, in their moral 
relations simply, we shall have something to say. 


But it is not within the province of this journal 


pects. 


al taken from their mines. Now here is a 


rotected by a tax on all foreign bullion. Who- | I 


We have nothing to do here with the general 


ussion of topics of political economy separate 


o discuss such questions under their secular as- 
We shall not therefore be drawn into 











monly sell her to the highest 
then contrive to cheat all parties and to keep 
the game in their own hands. By abolishing en- 
tirely the duty on coal we shall take one step 1 
toward freeing the country from a most debasing 


urge the immediate repeal of the duty on coal. 


session of Congress, before the rigors of another 
winter are upon us, and the poor are shivering 
over their scanty and costly coals. 


ses to be a religious journal, and we copy it as a 
specimen of the means, or rather the meanness, 
resorted to by a certain class of writers, who 
seem to hold that the end which they have in 
view—the suppression of sympathy with the 
great cause of civil and religious liberty in Eu- 


self-sustaining elevation. 


At one period the annual 
appropriations of the Board to that mission were 
about $40,000; the present year they will not prob- 
ably much exceed $15, 
have not yet fallen into the hands of the French, 
and probably will not, as the Government of the 
United States is evidently disposed to protect them 


Those beautiful islands 


ciple of all law but protection for the injured and against such an outrage; and undoubtedly the sen- 


oppressed by the prohibition of the wrong and | timent o 
1 doing. ( 
acing that little kingdom, toward which 


the punishment of the oppressor? It is the 
license system that is in violation of all the prin- 
ciples of legislation. On no subject have there 
been so many and so gross inconsistencies in 
legislation as in that which concerns the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks. 

He spoke of the Maine Law with high admira- 
tion. He was impressed with its greatness; he 
stood in awe before it as a spectacle of the sub- 
lime, transcending the most brilliant imagination 
of what can be done by legislation. What would 
have been said, if six years ago, or even two 
years ago, some speaker here had predicted the 
passing of such a law in any of our States, and 
its successful enforcement ! Where are we now ? 
To me there appears nothing in history so won- 
derful as this. It stands upon an equality with 
all the greatest discoveries of the age, steam, 
magnetism, the telegraph, and all the rest. It 
shows that God has not forsaken us. And its 
results will be developed: more and more, until 
we shall see SALVATION connected with its 
progress. It is not a skirmish, itis a temperance 
triumph. It has already saved a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars from the coffers of Satan, and se- 
cured it for the glory of God. 

He told of a dream he had, in which he saw a 
furious wild beast, who had been surrounded and 
driven into a cave, and a crowd of people were 
gathered together, and vociferating all the hard 
names they could think of, and they said they 
were going to talk him to death, when suddenly 
aman boldly stepped right into the mouth of 
the cave with a rifle and shot the beast through 
theheart. And who is this Putnam of the Tem- 

perance enterprise, that shot the monster in his 
cave’ It is Neal Dow, late Mayor of the city of 
Portland! (Great applause. ) 

He told of a certain crier of the court, who 
‘one warm day fell asleep, and was awakened by 
a sudden clap of thunder, and started up crying 
* Silence in court!” The advocates of the liquor 
interest are trying to stop the roar of the thunder 
by crying ‘Silence in court,” but they can’t doit. 

Gen. James Appleton, of Portland, Maine, bore 
strong testimony to the happy and glorious effect 
of the Maine Law, which has surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends. It has been 
carried into effect with far less difficulty than 
had been anticipated ; it had been opposed in its 
execution by but few persons, and was now ac- 
quiesced in by all. “ That law will stand,” said 
he. {ft will stand because it is in harmony with 
reason, truth, and the public good; and is the only 
security for the poor inebriate. There is nochance 
for the rescue of the drunkard but under the pro- 
tection of the Maine Law; he has lost the power 
of self-control. He knew of numerous cases of 
drunkards who were now sober, and useful, and 
happy, but who said they should be undone if 
that law were repealed; some of which he de- 
scribed with much effect. He said the law would 
not be repealed because the women were in favor 
of it. Ifthe women could vote upon it that law 
would soon be a finality. It will stand because 
it has the prayers of good men throughout the 

Jand. Prohibition of the sale of rum is more im- 

portant than that of theft. 

Rev. Rufus W. Clark, of Boston, chaplain of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, spoke of the 
discussions and doings of that body. He said 
the labors and results of such men as St. Paul, 

Luther, Bunyan, and Uncle Tom, showed the 

results of individual effort. The clergy were 

making some efforts; but they were told that the 
clergy were becoming politicians. He wasglad to 

see that the clergy were moving in the right di- 

rection. Ife was glad that Massachusetts had 

joined the State of Maine in this movement. 

The reverend gentleman asked, would the city of 

Boston, which enforced the odious fugitive slave 

law, fail to execute this; it had been said of Bos- 

ton that laws could not be enforced there; would 
that they were put to the trial by the carrying 
out of the Maine law there. 

Rey. Dr. Brainerd, of Philadelphia, said that 

the friends of the Maine Law had met with a 

defeat in Pennsylvania, but that defeat was an- 

other battle of Bunker Hill; another such con- 
test would result differently. Legislative action 
to make rumsellers respectable was a failure. 

He compared the gambling laws and the Maine 

Liquor Laws with the view to show the analogy 

for legislation. Wise editors say, carry out the 

present law; but, he said, do away with the 
main influences of the rumsellers by passing this 
law, which could be carried out without diffi- 
culty. 

A few spirit-stirring remarks from the venera- 
ble Dr. Beecher and Dr. Tyng closed one of the 
most effective anniversaries ever held by this 
nseful society. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
_ 4esolved—That, in the past year, we have witnessed 
in the State of Maine, with devout thanksgiving, a new 
principle of legislation for the extirpation of intemper- 
ance-righteous, philanthropic, and where sustained, 
perfectly etlicacious :—and we thie night hail with glad- 
ness its adoption by the Legislatures of Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, as a glorious’ result of 


our labors, and one of the most important events of the 
nineteenth century. 
Rexolred—Vhat the seat of power is in the people. 
and that the only hope of wise an righteous peed a eer 
Republic lies in electing men to be lawmakers who un- 
derstand the true moral interests of the people, and will 
secure them, whatever may be their political prefer- 
ences. 
#esolved—That in this day of great progress, physical 
moral, and religious—we hail with gladness ‘the quick 
openings of that period when sin and suffering shall be 
put away, and the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, and He shall 
yeign forever and ever. 
————_e —____—__ 
M@ETING FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The annual meeting in behalf of the A. B.C. 
I’. M. was held in the Tabernacle on Friday 
morning, and more largely attended than any 
other morning meeting, except that of the Bible 
Society. ‘The President of the Board, Han. The- 
odore Frelinghuysen, in the chair. Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, of the Baptist church, Boston. 
Grief statement of the affairs of the Board read 
by Dr. Pomroy, one of the secretaries. 


‘ an yt annual meeting of the Board, 
orty-two missionary : Y : 
have been sent t om, male ond ou, 
\ s © thirteen different missions in 
Europe, Asia, Afiica, North America, and the 
islands of the Pacific. Six of these have gone 
back to fields previously oceupied by them, and six 
are destined to the new mission in Micronesi: 
The remainder have gone as reinforcements to * 


ready existing missions. A goodly number have 
been secured for the Armenian field though not 
all who are needed. Thirty-three missionaries and 
assistant missionaries are now under appointment 
to take their departure as soon as circumstances 
will allow. The prospect for an increased number 
of missionary candidates in several of our theolog- 
ical seminaries isencouraging. The receipts of the 
Board during the first nine months of the financia) 
year, have been $211,062 54, which is an advance 
on the previous year of $6,243 61. Whether the 
Treasurer will be able to exhibit a well-balanced 
account to the next annual meeting in September, 
is yet uncertain ; though it is earnestly hoped that 
the friends of missions will enable him to do so. 

Southern India, in the view of the Committee, is 
ripening for a great harvest; and ere long there 
will come @ trumpet-call for a large reinforcement 


of Jaborers, 
By the latest advices received at the Missionary 


f the civilized world will justify them in so 
There is, however, another danger men- 


the eyes 





of all good men should be turned. There is too 

much evidence that the same reckless, piratical 

spirit of adventure, which recently failed in its at- 

tempts on Cuba, has fixed its greedy eye upon the 

Sandwich Islands. Asa preparatory step, they have 

commenced a bold system of slander and detraction 

against the government, the missionaries, and the 

people of the islands—hoping in this way to make 

the mind of this nation indifferent as to the contem- 

plated invasion of the “ fillibusters.” This is the 

latest deviee of the devil against the peace and 

welfare of a defenseless people, who are earnestly 
striving to reach the full stature and the high priv- 
ileges of a civilized and Christian nation. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the Government of this 
country will not fail to have an eye to this matter, 
and prevent such a disgraceful and deplorable ca- 
lamity. With few exceptions, the missions of the 
Board in different parts of the world are in a pros- 
perous condition. The blessing of God is upon 
the labors of his people as in years gone by, and 
even more abundantly. 

Rey. W. W. Scudder, of the Ceylon mission, 
gave an account of the condition of Southern 
India, the land of his birth and the chosen field of 
his ministry. After a rapid sketch of the discoy- 
eries and invasions of India for the sake of its 
wealth, by Alexander the Great, Jenghis Khan, 
Portugal and England, until at length the mis- 
sionaries of the cross found access to two hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people, to whom 
there is perfectly free access under the protection 
of a Christian government. The way is open to 
carry the Gospel to an enlightened and active- 
minded people. He showed by a very comy.re- 
hensive detail of circumstances, how ripe for ‘he 
harvest is Southern India, and how pressing : he 
duty of greatly increased efforts, before these 
gracious opportunities shall have passed away. 
He made a pathetic appeal in behalf of his coun- 
trymen, as he called them, and against the unbe- 
lief and selfishness which would lose this day, 
and postpone the renovation of India to another 
generation. 
Rey. Cyrus Byington, of the Choctaw mission, 
asked the prayers of Christians for the Indians. 
Your churches stand on their lands, and your 
children were born on territories once belonging 
to these tribes. Jesus Christ has visited them: 
there are above 6500 church-members among 
the Cherokees, and Choctaws, and Chickasaws, 
and Creeks. You may as well employ the moon 
to do the sun’s work, as to set civilization to do 
the Savior’s work in elevating mankind. !'c de- 
scribed the condition of the Indians. He 
went among them to learn their language : all 
the literature they had was a branding-iron to 
mark their colts and calves that run in the 
woods. He exhibited the missives or circulars of 
the chiefs ; when they wished to convene a coun- 
cil of the captains, they gave the messengers so 
many little bundles of sticks tied with bucksl.’n, 
to carry to them, with the words, “ Every « :y 
you throw away one, and when you get to the 
last, come.” ‘This brought them all together at 
one time. 
He described the four corner-stones of civiliza- 
tion that have been established, the Bible and its 
literature, Education, Industry, and Temperance. 
The children of Mr. Kingsbury, the «dest of the 
missionaries, do not remember the tin:e when the 
prohibition of whisky was not the law of the 
Choctaws. The Creeks pay a premium of two 
dollars for destroying a gallon of whisky. le 
said that fences ten rails high and good yellow 
butter were the order of the day among the 
Choctaws. Now is our time to bless these peo- 
ple, for already the politicians are studying to 
find out some way to crowd us off from the ter- 
ritories that were solemnly guarantied to the In- 
dians as long as grass grows and water runs. 
He produced a great impression by presenting 
the collection of books that now make up the 
literature of the Choctaws: Testament, hymn- 
book, portions of the Old Testament, spelling- 
book, two volumes of tracts, Sunday-school ques- 
tion books, and a newspaper. 
Rev. Mr. Tracy, of the Madura mission, who 
was expected to speak, was detained by sickness. 
Mr. Goodell was followed by Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. Samuel 
W. Fisher, of Cincinnati, a sketch of whose re- 
marks we copy from the Courier and Enquirer. 
Dr. Bacon said, the great mass present were 
living, gratifying evidence of the interest which 
the subject of missions had awakened. It was 
not always so. He could recollect the time 
there existed great coldness, and when they could 
not gather so many together as were present on 
this oecasion. On coming directly to the sub- 
ject, he said that, among the great difficulties 
which they had to encounter in spreading the 
Gospel in Turkey and many other places, was 
political influences. This was the case in Rus- 
sia, in Austria, and in Turkey. In Turkey the 
inhabitants were anticipating a return of their 
former glory, and from this fact arose the diffi- 
culties in getting them to listen to the great truths 


erend gentleman closed his address, which was 
eloquent and impressive. with an earnest appeal 
to the public to sustain the Mission cause, after 


and with the benediction, the meeting separated. 
The following original hymn was sung to the 
tune of “ Missionary Hymn.” 


Where Stamboul’s towns are gleaming, 
With crescent lifted high, 
The cross of Christ is beaming 
Amid the eastern sky ; 
O’er Persia’s lake is rising 
The bright and morning Star, 
Which, in their hearts adoring, 
The wise men saw afar. 





’Mid Afric’s sands, swect fountains 
In living freshness flow ; 

On India’s plain and mountains 
The Tree of Life doth grow ; 

Old China, too, is coming, 
God’s mercy to adore, 

And beauteous isles are shouting, 
“ Jesus forevermore.” 


The mighty God is coming, 
Lift high the sacred song ; 
Earth’s jubilee’s approaching, 
The tidings roll along: 

Go, spread the blissful story 
Wherever man is found, 

Till Jesus reigns in glory, 
The ransomed world around. 


: The Independent. | 
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Notice.—All business letters should be addressed to 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all comnwnica- 
tions for the paper, to the Editors. By observing the 
above notice, correspondents will save much incon- 
venience at the office. 





. NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 
Mrs. Harrtet Breecuer Stowr.—The pro- 
prietors of The Independent have effected an 
arrangement with Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
by which the columns of this journal will re- 
ceive from her pen frequent and perhaps weekly 
contributions. Those contributions will be of a 
miscellaneous description, embracing every va- 
riety of incident, of subject, and of character, 
from the “ May-flower” to “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin :” sometimes an essay, sometimes a story, 
sometimes a graphic picture of home-life, or a 
sketch of the olden time ; in short, whatever the 
cultivated taste, the well-stored memory, the fer- 
tile imagination, the dramatic and descriptive 
talent, and the experienced pen of such a writer 
can produce, to instruc! or to entertain. Mrs. 
Stowe’s articles vill be known by the initials of 
her name, I!. E. |’. 8S. The article in this week's 
paper shows that Mrs. 8. will not want for 
topics even «:1tside the pal. of lighter literature. 
New Fre:.cu Corri.seonpent.—If we were 
at liberty to announce ‘he name of our new 
French correspondent, it would be decidedly for 
the pecuniary advantage of this journal; but it 
would probably be something more than a pe- 
cunia vy disadvant: ge to our correspondent him- 
self. Suffice it to: ay that he is a gentleman re- 
siding near the se:.t of the embryo Emperor, is 
conversant with the English language, is 
familiar with the history, the institutions, and 
the people of this country, and quite at home in 
all European affairs. His contributions will 
cover the religious and the political state of con- 
tinental Europe, and will keep our readers tho- 
roughly advised of all matters of interest at the 
present ominous period. The letters of our cor- 
respondent will show that he is intimately 
acquainted with all Jesuitical and political 
schemes, and skilled in the delineation of cha- 
racters and ovents. 

In these arrangements our readers: cannot fail 
to appreciate the liberality of the proprietors, 
who are resolved to make The Independent 
as rich and valuable as the combination of 
minds of varied scope and talent can make it. 
With a list of subseribers already large, and 
constantly increasing, including 1700 ministers 
in various parts of the country, the field of this 
journal is inviting to those who have any gift for 
influencing the public mind through the press. 
Mrs. Stowe will find it quite congenial. Our 
subseribers will confer a favor by informing their 


friends of these new arrangements. 
cancel ceasacanc 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


At the meeting of the New York Colonization 
Society last Thursday evening, a thought occurred 
to us which may be worth something both to the 
supporters and to the opponents of that under- 
taking. 

We do not intend to criticise the speech of Mr. 
Latrobe of Baltimore ; nor would we say any- 
thing about it in an unfriendly spirit: More 
than thirty years ago, that gentleman, with all 
the ardent hopefulness of youth, and with the 
generous impulses of a noble mind, entered into 
the enterprise of American colonies in Africa. 
It is pleasant to see him with the fire of his young 
enthusiasm still bright within him, and to hear 








taught in the Bible. The governments of Russia, 
Austria, France and Spain were opposed to its 
spread, and they would thus see that the hope 
for the extension of true Christianity in the Old 
World was in the extension of the British Em- 
pire. But he would pass to consider the difticul- 
ties which they had to contend against in the 
organized systems of religion in those countries. 
Religions formed upon frivolities in ceremonies, 
always took firm hold upon a superstitious peo- 
ple. How arduous then was the task of en- 
grafting a new sct of ideas and a new reli- 
gion upon those who were thus nurtured in 
superstition and idolatry! However. the Turkish 
= were very conscientious. He told of a 
ue iwayman who murdered a man in time of 

nt,” in doing which a drop of his victim's 
blood fell upon his lip and was taken into his 
mouth, in consequence of which he could not 
rest until he had obtained absolution from the 
priest. The crime of murder was all in a “ busi- 
ness way,” but swallowing the blood was a vio- 
lation of a rule of the church for which 
he must obtain pardon. He said the idea of 
wrong, which we termed sin, was not understood 
among them, and in China they have no word in 
their language which would express the mean- 
ing which we conveyed when we used the word 
“sin,” and great difficulty was experienced by 
those translating the Bible in finding a word to 
give the meaning. They could not find one, 
and the word they do use only conveys the idea 
of impoliteness. “He then went on to speak of 
the persecutions in Turkey and Asia Minor. 
They were various and sometimes curious. The 
more common mode was, When an individual em- 
braced Christianity, he was thrown out of em- 
a yom and not only himself but his relatives 
and friends visited with every species of insult 
and degradation. Yet still they would listen 
to the Gospel with the greatest intensity. So 
crowded were their tents and houses where the 
Gospel was preached, that, as had before been 
stated, they were often obliged to break away the 
partitions and take in “out-doors.” There ‘they 
would sit in such positions as he could not de- 
scribe. He might say they sat upon their heels. 
How they balanced themselves he did not know, 


our amiable contemporary. the Journal of Com- 
merce, an advocate of Free Trade, not seandal- 
which the congregation joined in singing a hymn, | jzed by our advocacy of the measure, nor by any 
association of ideas with the terms employed, 
suggests the propriety of “a total Apo.rrion of 
the duty on Coal.” 
these days of the disintegration of parties and 
the re-eonstruction of platforms, this is the most 


remarkable and the most hopeful coal-ition of 


journals so utterly diverse in all their habits and 


We submit that even in 





the times. If The Independent has effected no 
other good, the bringing of two leading secular 


interests, to the united advocacy of a great 
economical and philanthropic measure, is worth 
all it has cost to sustain this journal. Who 
knows but that we shall yet be the honored in- 
struments of saving the Union, and that the 
next Presidential campaign will be simply a 
question of coal! But let us hear The Tribune. 
“ THEOLOGY ON Coat.— The Independent, a free- 
spoken religious journal of our city, whose fearless 
utterances we have often been moved to commend, 
avows its editors’ devotion to Free Trade, and 
illustrates it as follows: 

“¢ Just now we are strongly tempted to go for the re- 
peal of the tax on Coal. The rigors of the past winter 
have led m:ny philanthropic citizens to inquire why 
every bushel of coals used by the laboring man and the 
poor widow should be virtually taxed by the General 
Government to “ protect’’ a landed interest in Pennsylva- 
nia, worth «lready eighteen thousand dollars an acre, or 
ten times as many millions of dollars as there are days 
in the year, and now yielding to the monopolists a yearly 
rent of one million of dollars for the simple privilege of 
digging coul from the mines.’ 

“Tf the question here mooted were simply that 
of the necessity of any duty on Coal as a measure 
of Protection, we should probably not differ from 
The Independent. Whatever might have been ex- 
pedient or necessary in the infancy of its produc- 
tion, the general rule is obvious that articles of 
great bulk in proportion to their value—such as 
Hay, Corn, Potatoes, &c. and we see no reason 
why Coal should be excluded from the e:ttegory— 
enjoy abundant Protection in the inevitable cos of 
transporting them any considerable distance. Where 
the transportation of a staple one hundred miles 
by land, five hundred on a railroad, or a thousand 
by water, costs more than its original production, 
if any one sees fit to argue that such staple is 
abundantly protected by its own bulk, we are not 
disposed to quarrel with him. That the Coal in- 
terest has suffered by the Tariff of ’46—we think 
unmeritedly and injuriously for the country—is 
clear enovgh ; but not for want of a higher duty on 
Coal. On the contrary, if the duty on Coal were 
utterly and forever abolished, and such duties im- 
posed instead on Ironand Fabries as would set our 
closed furnaces and idle factories at work once 
more, we have no doubt that the Coal interest 
would be immensely and permanently benefited by 
the change.” 

We were at a loss to understand the good- 
natured promptitude with which the Tribune 
responc :d to our proposal to abolish the duty on 
Coal, tiil we were reminded how often we had 
tumbled over huge piles of that combastible, 
lying in front of The Tribune office aad destined 
to feed the maw of its steam-engine ; and till we 
reflected also that The Tribune is the unrelent- 
ing enemy of land monopolies such as have been 
fostered into existence in Pennsylvania by the 
tax on Coal. This latter argument would weigh 
far more with the 7r/bune, if its editor were 
more fully posted up upon the statistics of Penn- 
sylvania Coal lands, Says The Tribune: 

“ We will let what The Independent says of the 
Pennsylvania Coal lands being worth [all of them] 
$18,000 per acre, yielding ‘the monopolists ’ 
$1,000,000 a year, &c. pass without remark, fur- 
ther than that we do not know these assertions to 
be facts, and would like to know how our neighbor 
does.” 

It will be quite safe to let the statistical state- 
ments of this journal “ pass without remark” so 
long as it enjoys the labors of its present Assist- 
ant Editor. 

The Mining Register, which we take to be 
good authority in such matters, represents the 
standard value of coal lands in Pennsylvania— 
it being computed that the stratum of coal is 
ninety feet thick—at $18,000 per acre ; and yet 
it is in the memory of living men when these 
lands were hawked about for a song. The fol- 
lowing is the statement of the Mining Register : 


“In the South Basin, (that is, from the Sharp 
Mountain to the Mine Hill,) where we have all the 
veins, viz.: thirteen, including red and white ash, 
the whole thickness of the coal is ninety feet. 
Allowing one-half of this for fault and waste in 
mining, we have 45 feet, or 15 yards in thick- 
ness of merchantable coal. There being 48,000 
square yards to the acre, we have, by multiplying 
this number by the thickness, 72,000 square yards 
or tons of coal to an acre, which, at a rent of 25 
cents per ton, brings $18,000, 

“ Taking the entire Schuylkill basin, from Mauch 
Chunk to the Susquehanna, there are probably at 
least 200,000 acres of workable coal land, which, 
estimated at $18,000 per acre, gives the astounding 
sum of $3,600,000,000! We may doubt whether 
the gold mines of California are worth so much.” 

Tie Tribune of the 15th instant gives an extract 
from a letter from ‘a friend in Pennsylvania, 
who has long been interested in Coal mines and 
Iron works,” which is as follows : 

“You might have told The Independent that he 
owed all his free trade steamships, and his cheap 
cloth and iron, and cheap fuel, to the sacrifices of 
the men who have brought the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania into activity. Nine-tenths of those con- 
cerned with the Pennsylvania coal have either been 
ruined—so far as they went into it—or have suf- 
fered heavy losses. Many and many a time have 
I wished that I had never seen an acre of coal land, 








his eloquent voice still pleading for what, in com- 
mon with so many others, he regards as a grand 
enterprise of patriotism and of philanthropy. 
We could not but observe, however, with some 
degree of psychological interest, the zeal with 
which he denounced—not opposition to ecloniza- 
tion but “ abolition,” as if the colonization of free 
blacks on the coast of Africa, and the abolition 
of slavery in the United States, were irreconcile- 
able opposites. Now the fact is that in thus de- 
nouncing “abolition” Mr. Latrobe did great 
injustice to himself and to his own favorite cause. 
What was it in the scheme of African coloniza- 
tion which first kindled his zeal when he was a 
student? Was it the idea that the removal of 


and there are thousands who have to wish that 
they had never expended a dollar on a road or a 
canal leading to it. Were the coal region and all 
its roads put up to sale this day, it would not sell 
for half what it has cost. Some few have profited, 
but the number is very small, while the number of 
consumers who have profited by the losses of the 
miners counts by millions. 

“Your neighbor Collins would never have touch- 
ed a steamer had he not been sure of good and 
cheap coal, and yet he, and others like him, have | 
crushed the people who have enabled him to ob- 
tain that coal.” 

Now we do not doubt that some persons have 
lost money by speculating in coal lands, just as 
some persons have lost money by speculating in | 
real estate in New York and even upon Broad- | 
way. In all cases where a discovery of the im- | 





the free blacks would give security and perpe- 


a free state with no bondman to dishonor the 
soil hy his reluctant and unrewarded Jabor? If! 
Mr. Latrobe wants to argue against the opinion 
that it is best for the freed slaves to remain in | 
this country and to take their chance in the 
fierce competition with Irish, Germans, Scotch, 
Welsh and Chinese, let him argue, but why need 
he weaken his argument and destroy the force of 
it by seeming to admit or assume that their re- | 
maining is identified with the abolition of slave- 
ry and that their going to Africa is the opposite 
of abolition? We affirm that Mr. Latrobe him- 
self is in the original and honorable meaning of 
the word, an abolitionist. He desires in common 
with every other intelligent and generous Mary- 
lander, the abolition of slavery in Maryland, and 
in what he conceives to he the wisest way he is 
working to accomplish that great end. If in 
this statement we misrepresent him, we will 








mense prospective value of property is suddenly | 


tuity toslavery? Or was it the inspring thought | made, there is danger that prices will be stimu- | average. A few years ago in the winter and 
| that by a strenuous and continued effort in tha | lated and that some adventurers will anticipate | spring it advanced to seven or eight dollars, and 
direction, his native state of Maryland, beloved | prices hy several years, and will buy at high | during the past winter it has ranged nearly as 
and honored by him as a mother, might become | rates property which they cannot afford to hold high. The monopolists in Pennsylvania now 


| 


until the natural and healthful advance shall 
have brought it up to their valuation. In this 
way some rash speculators may have lost mo- 
ney on Pennsylvania coal lands, jusé as money 
has been lost on Broadway real estate; but these 
lands are worth $18,000 an acre at the present 
valuation wherever they are accessible to the 
market, and they are worth that uniformly to 
any capitalist who can afford to hold them, just 
as lots on Broadway are worth from $1,000 to 
$5,000 a foot, according to location, to any one 
who can afford to hold them till he gets his 
price. 

We do not know who this witness of The Tri- 
bune, confessedly “interested in Coal mines,” 
may be, nor what developments might come 
from a little cross-questioning if we could have 
him on the stand. But his strictures do not 
touch our original statement of the standard 


any such discussion as the Tribune seems to 
invite by its eatechetical inquiries. There is no 
need of this. We started no abstract question, 
but a practical measure of present utility, viz. : 
the repeal of the duty on coal. The Tribune 
approves of this : other journals of respectability 
and influence have taken up the suggestion and 
are urging it forward. There can be no oppo- 
sition to it from any quarter except from a local 


interest in Pennsylvania, which we have shown 
is not in distressing need of a national tax for 
its support. 


Indeed that very interest has re- 
cently put forth a manifesto that gives addi- 
tional importance to the measure we propose. 
The Pennsylvania miners confess their inability 
to supply the demands of the home market, and 
predict high prices for the coming season. Why 
then should we tax foreign coal when with all 
the inducements of high prices and protection, 
the domestic article cannot be furnished in suffi- 
cient quantity for the demands of an ordinary 
winter?) The Journal of Commerce thus puts 
that question at rest. 

“The Philadelphia North American is already 
predicting a short supply of coal next winter ‘ for 
those markets which are inaccessible after the 
closing of navigation.’ The reason assigned is, 
that the several coal companies have completed 
their arrangements for the present year, and that, 
under these arrangements, they cannot, all of them, 
bring to market the amount that will be needed. 
To encourage. themselves to get out as much as 
possible, they have determined on an increase of 10 
cents in the price on the first of July, and 10 cents 
more on the Ist of September, and it is intimated 
that not improbably they will deem a still further 
advance necessary. 

“One thing is clear, viz., that every avenue ought 
to be opened for the supply of coals to our mar- 
kets, both at home and abroad. If the tariff is to 
be altered at this session, we would suggest the 
propriety of @ total abolition of the duty on coal, that 
the tribute now levied upon New England, New 
York and New Jersey by Pennsylvania, may, if 
possible, be diminished.” 

The question is not one of tariff or anti-tariff, 
but a question of coal, analogous to the question 
of breadstuffs in Great Britain. Coal is coal; 
and we claim nothing with respect to the duty 
on this article but what The Tribune concedes. 

As we wish, if possible, to dispose of the mat- 
ter finally here, our readers will bear with us 
while we present a few considerations in favor of 
the general petitioning of Congress for a repeal 
of the coal tax. 

1. The Tribune argues that this measure would 
be for the benefit of the iron interest, one of the 
most important manufacturing interests of the 
country. We accept The Tribune as an autho- 
rity on that point without entering at all into the 
merits of the case. 

2. All the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
terests of the country that employ steam power, 
would be benefited by the abolition of a duty of 
thirty per cent ad valorem on coal, which must 
have an effect upon the tariff of home prices in 
an article the consumption of which is so large 
an item in the cost of manufactures. 

3. The cost of gas—mannfactured from bitu- 
minous coal—would be perceptibly diminished 
by the abolition of the duty on foreign coal. In 
i, England, tho price of gas is five 

shillings sterling—say $1,25—per thousand feet ; 
in New York it is $3, and in New Haven $4. 
Why should we put a tax on light of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem ? 

4. The commercial interest of the country 
would be greatly benefited by abolishing the duty 
on coal. Our leading exports—such as cotton 
and grain—are so much more bulky than the 
average of our imports that home freights are al- 
ways light and the rates low. Indeed vessels 
sometimes return in ballast, and they would 
more frequently bring coal as ballast, if our 
ports were free to its admission. But the duty 
on coal is a bar to its importation, and to that 
extent damages the freighting interest. Toreme- 
dy this in part a higher freight is assessed upon 
outward bound products, to the prejudice of the 
merchant and the producer. 

It is impossible to get fairly at the ratio be- 
tween out-freights and home-freights, because 
the out-freights are not established by a tariff, 
but fluctuate according to circumstances. Our 
first-class packets often bring home coal on own- 
ers’ account, just to ballast the ship. This 
would be done more frequently, but duties must 
be paid in cash on the delivery of the goods, and 
this demand on coal at all seasons is a drawback 
on importation. The average freight on coal 
from Liverpool is about $3 per ton. 

It should be borne in mind here, as an import- 
ant element in the calculation, that we would 
not look to Great Britain alone for our supplies of 
bituminous coal. Vast fields of this coal in Nova 
Scotia would pour their treasures into the lap of 
New York, and that too in exchange for bread- 
stuffs, if coal were duty free. The freight from 
Nova Scotia would not addso much to the prime 
cost of coal there, but that if exempted from du- 
ty it could be sold in our market as cheaply as 
domestic coal. Is it worth while to shut out our 
farmers from a market in our own neighborhood, 
to cut off our coasters from a steady and remune- 
rative freight, and to tax ourselves $1,50 per 
chaldron on coal for the sake of protecting mines 
worth thirty-six hundred millions of dollars, 
—imore than the gold mines of California— 
whose owners confess that at the highest rates 
they cannot supply the wants of the public ? 

5. The public generally, and especially the 
poorer classes, would be benefited by the repeal of 
the duty on coal. In Manchester, England, a 
chaldron of the best Winstanley and Orrell coal, 
weighing 3.584 Ibs., is delivered for one pound 
sterling, or $4,80. For this coal we pay or- 
dinarily in the New York market from ten to 
eleven dollars a chaldron, the duty being thirty 
per cent ad valorem. The price of Pennsylvania 
coal in this market ranges from $4,25 to $7,50; 
$5 per ton of 2,000 lbs. would be a very low 











threaten by a eombination to keep up the prices 
for the coming season, and modestly inform us 
that an advance of 20 per cent upon present 
prices is intended merely as a healthful stimulus 
upon their own minds, to induce them to meet 
the growing demands of the market. We prefer 
that the stimulus should be applied from another 
quarter. At the lowest average rates of domes- 
tic coal, the price of 3,584 lbs. would be about 
$9. This verifies the remark made to us by a 
large coal dealer, during the high prices, that if it 
were not for the duty he could sell English coal 
cheaper than American. At the same price we 
should uniformly use the English coal, and so 
would many of our fellow-citizens. A fair com- 
petition would keep down the price, so that the 
poor would be benefited. ‘This is a sufficient an- 
swer to the questions of the Tribune. Let the 
experiment be tried. Next to cheap bread we 





bidder, and 





By-every consideration therefore, we would 





t should be repealed at once, during the present 





MALICE, 


We find the following article in what profes- 


rope—is high enough to dignify, and holy enough 
to sanctify, all means. 


“Tue Meat anp Drink oF a poor Exite.— 
Some of our religious readers who deeply sympa- 
thize with Governor Kossuth, will like to know how 
the good man lives as he wanders over the world, 
His tavern bills are of the same sort in all parts of 
the land, and they show that like Dives in the Gos- 
pel, he fares sumptuously every day, while his poor 
country, like Lazarus, lies bleeding, licked by dogs. 
Here is the bill for victuals and drink at Washing- 
ton :— 

To board Gov. Kossuth and suite, hav- 
ing 10 parlors and 22 chambers—23 
persons—13 days, -  - - - 

SUNDRIES. 

Champagne, Sherry, Madeira, postage, 
medicine, post-oflice stamps, porter- 
age, messengers, hack-hire, tele- 


$3,588 00 


{| 


shot at Columbia, Penn., by an officer from Bal- 
timore, named Ridgely, establishes the fact that 
the firing of a pistol by Ridgely was entirely un- 
provoked—there being no forcible resistance on 
the part of Smith, and no attempt to rescue him 
by force on the part of the bystanders. The 


sign, the officer, Ridgely, will of course be subjected 
to punishment, unless circumstances yet to be de- 
veloped, should make out a case of ‘ justifiable 
homicide.’ ‘ 
between killing the alleged fugitive and being 
killed himself.” - ‘ 


other in self-defense is justifiable, when the party 
killed is a negro. 


OFFICIAL MURDER. 
_ The Coroner's inquest upon the body of Wil- 
iam Smith, an alleged fugitive slave who was 


colored man was in the hands of the officers and 
nobody interfered. The shooting was a wanton 
act of cruelty, a fruit of the idea that negroes 
are chattels and not men. The officer made his 
escape into Maryland, and probably will not be 
surrendered even upon the most urgent demand 
of Pennsylvania ; such is the respect a slave state 
entertains for the provision of the Constitution 
respecting the rendition of fugitives from justice. 
We shall keep our eye upon the case as it pro- 
ceeds, but allude to it now merely to notice the 
comments of the Journal of Commerce upon it. 
It says :— 

“ Should it turn out that Smith was shot by de- 


For instance, if the alternative was 


So then the Journal admits that to kill an- 


It is but a little while since 
to maintain the same right for the poor fugitive 
hunted to death, was denounced by the Journal 
as “ horrible,” “ infamous,” and “ infernal.” Sup- 
pose that tu avoid being “ killed himself,’ Smith 
had killed Ridgely; what would the ethies of 
the Journal say to that! Or suppose that feel- 








graphs, sugar, brandy and whisky in 
room, porter and ale, envelopes, bar- 
ber’s bill, in all, - - - - 
Bills for the carriages employed for the 
Governor and suite, - - - - 


658 82 


319 59 
Total,- - - - $4,566 32 
This is only $276 a day for board and lodging— 
$50 a day for ‘ sugar, brandy, and whisky, in 
room,’ &¢c., and $25 a day for hack-hire! ‘Oh, my 
poor country !’” 
We will not name the journal in which this 
article was published ; for though we are some- 
what indebted to it in the way of advertising, 
we have some doubt whether it is right for us to 
repay in kind the favors of that sort which we 
have received from it. Indeed, our weekly sheet 
has only a limited circulation in those parts of 
the country for which this article was manufac- 
tured. The reader need not inquire where we 
found it. Let him only look at the mendacity 
and malice of it as an illustration of the depth 
to which even the most zealous and orthodox 
Protestantism may sink, when once it joins 
hands with the Jesuits, and begins to think that 
it can do God service by defaming the martyrs 
of freedom. 
The writer of the article is not ignorant that 
Governor Kossuth has publicly protested against 
the useless expenditure of money and of sympa- 
thy in the form of public receptions and public 
hospitalities. He knows that in Washington 
Gov. K. and his suite were in the hands of a 
Congressional committee. He knows that Gov. 
K. did not choose his own hotel at Washington, 
or make his own bargain with the hotel-keeper 
for board and lodgings. He knows that if the 
proprietor of the hotel, rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity of making out a bill against the treasury 
of the United States, and taking it for granted 
.that he might reasonably be paid in the same 
reckless way in which Congress pays for public 
printing, or in which the members of Congress. 
themselves are paid for their traveling expenses, 
had the audacity to charge twelve dollars a day 
for simple buard and lodgings, Gov. Kossuth is 
no more to be blamed for the impudence of the 
charge, or for the allowance of it by the com- 
mittee, than he is to be blamed for the death of 
Julius Csesar or the siege of Troy. He knows, 
too, that wherever this kind of hospitality is ex- 
ercised at the public expense, the drinking pub- 
lic—not excepting those two kindred classes, the 
pickpockets who follow Gov. K. for the sake of 
pursuing their vocation in the crowds that rush 
to see him, and the newspaper writers who fol- 
low him for the sake of libelling him as he goes 
—indulge themselves in all the “sundries” of 


ing the impulse of Patrick Henry's sentiment 
“Give me Liberty or give me death,” he had 
effected his escape even at the risk or the cost 
of the life of his pursuer; what then! Can a 
white man do that with impunity in capturing a 
negro as a slave, which is a capital offense when 
done by the negro in order to escape from Niay- 
ery! 

The Journal proceeds : 

“If the worst construction of the case is the true 
one, then all that can be said is, that resistance to 
the oflicers charged with the execution of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, as advised by The Independent 
and others, has cost the life of one white man of 
great respectability, (Mr. Gorsuch, of Baltimore,) 
and one colored man (Smith), besides the breaking 
of an oflicer’s arm at Syracuse, and other similar 
outrages. And if the law is still to be resisted by 
force, similar results are to be expected in time to 
come ; for the officers of the United States Govern- 
ment, charged with the execution of a process, will 
not be likely to surrender at discretion, on the ma- 
nifestation of resistance by the party they are in 
pursuit of, but will apply so much force as may be 
necessary to accomplish their object. Any other 
supposition would imply that the Government of 
the United States was to be conquered by a fugitive 
Slave, or Slaves, or by a mob, which is absurd.” 
We shall not waste words in correcting the 
ninety-and-ninth perversion of the language of 
this journal by the Journal of Commerce ; that 
were a hopeless task. We would only call at- 
tention to the malicious and inflammatory tone 
of the Journal, in the preceding extract. We 
maintained that the poor fugitive, a flying pris- 
oner of war, outlawed and hunted as an enemy, 


self and to effect his escape as best he could, 


resistance of his pursuers. 
his pursuers—the hired minions of oppression 


slave.” 
fare do justice, reason, and humanity lie ! 


ania gees 
ological Seminary, held at the Broadway Taber 
anniversary of the American Bible Nociety, Rev 
Gardiner Spring, D.D., was appointed Chairman 


and Rev. A. A. Wood, Secretary. 


imously adopted : 





the hotel, by way of honoring the public hospi- 
tality, which pays for all. He knows, in a word, 
that the bill which he publishes as if it were an 
illustration of Gov. K.’s heartlessness and vil- 
lainy, illustrates nothing but the unprincipled 
character of public expenditure at Washington. 
But though he knew this, he did not happen to 
think of it. He was only thinking how he could 
do something towards checking the movement of 
American sympathy with the cause of Kuropean 
liberty. 


THE WASHINGTON SLAVE TRADE. 


We would respectfully remind our brethren of 
the General Assembly this day convened at 
Washington, of the fact that an elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church in that city recently 
sold into Southern slavery a young woman—a 
member of a Baptist church, having first caused 
her to be confined in the close and reeking at- 
mosphere of the slave-pen at Alexandria. We 
know that there is no way in which such a case 
can come immediately under the cognizance of 
the Assembly ; and some of the commissioners 
to whom the facts are known have congratulated 
themselves that by not holding its sessions in 
that church the body will avoid receiving the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper from hands thus 
defiled with lechery and blood. But is not this 
elder in the Presbyterian church ; and shall his 
crime go unrebuked ? We hope that the mani- 
festo of Rev. Mr. Smith, deprecating all discus- 
sion of slavery, will not deter Christian men 
from inquiring after such outrages in their own 


church. 
Qe 


BARBARISM. 


At one of the anniversary meetings, last week, 
a brother from the West thought fit to indulge 
in some flings against Dr. Bushnell’s sermon, 
preached several years ago for the Home Mission- 
ary Society, and entitled “ Barbarism the first 
danger.” The speaker seemed to think that the 
people of Cincinnati were regarded in these 
eastern regions as mere “ barbarians,’ no better 
than the boorish descendants of the Dutch Colo- 
nists at the Cape of Good Hope. Doubtless, as 
he is himself so entirely a stranger in these 
parts, he, and others whose sentiments he may 
be supposed to express, will be happy to learn 
that no such opinion er feeling exists in the At- 
lantic States. Everybody here is perfectly aware 
that Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago 
are no less entitled to the honors of civilization 
than Philadelphia, New York, New Haven and 
Buffalo. Everybody here rejoices to know that, 
all over the West, the progress of true civiliza- 
tion keeps pace with the progress of population. 
But is it not worth the trouble to inquire why 
this is so? Why is it that Ohio itself is at this 





chair of Biblical Interpretation and Literature 


Scholars they recognize a loss not only tothe In 


Land, to whose Christian culture they hac 


with no protection from our government or our 
Christianity, had the right to take care of him- 


even if necessary by the forcible and deadly 
The Journal incites 


to go armed to the chase, and to hunt down the 
panting fugitive with pistol and rifle, lest the | ty 
Union should be overthrown and “the govern- 
ment of the United States conquered by a fugitive 
On which side of this murderous war- 


At a meeting of Alumni of the Andover The- 


nacle, Thursday, May 13th, at the close of the 


The follow- 
ing Resolutions were introduced, and were unan- 


Resolved, Yhat the Alumni of the Andover 
Theological Seminary here convened have heard 
with profound regret the tidings of the death of 
Prof. Moses Stuart, so long associated with that 
Institution, and also, more recently, of Prof. Bela 
B. Edwards, his associate and successor in the 


In the death of these two eminent Christian 


stitution with which they were directly conneet- 
ed, but to the ministers and churches of our 


largely contributed, and to the great community 


and cause. He has even expressed his wish 
sometimes that his friends would permit him to 
select his own lodgings and pay his own ex. 
penses, though he has been forced to yield in 
this respect to the ardor of national hospitality 


The Observer cannot possibly have been igno. 
rant of this, or if he was, he has observed to 
very little purpose. In fact, he pretends to 
assert nothing-—-he only throws out a coarse ang 
cowardly sneer, expressed in terms of which we 
do not know whether to be most surprised at the 
bad taste or the irreverence. 

Now in the name of all that is noble and hon. 
orable, all that is good and just, let us look at 
this : : 

The sublimest crisis’ that ever drew on in the 
world’s destiny is at hand—not one nation, but 
many nations long struggling, bleeding, baptized 
in blood and fire, yet undaunted, are now in 
silent strength mustering their forces for the 
great last battle of civil and religious liberty. If 
ever there was a holy war, it is to be this war- 

a war not for pique or conquest or selfish interest, 
but for the great life-principles of humanity and 
Christianity. Silently the great leaders, Mazzini. 
Kinkel, Kossuth, are guiding, holding, directing 
and restraining those tremendous forces, whose 
outbreak will shake the world. In the very an- 
guish of that dread responsibility—in the shadow 
of that awful erisis, the Man of the Age stands 
among us-—pale, worn, wasted with captivity, 
and wrestling with mighty sorrows. He has gone 
like one to whom pause or fatigue was impossi 
ble, through every city of our land, and stood 
like an inspired prophet to plead the cause nos 
of a single nation, but of all humanity. Every 
where, as by an electric sympathy, noble and 
Christian hearts have sprung towards him, and 
they who could not sacrifice to him their politi 
cal opinions, have been unable to hold back from 
him the sympathy of their hearts. Never did the 
highest and noblest natures of our country meet 
any man with such « heart-burst as Kossuth has 
met in America; and while thunders of applause 
have shaken forum and senate-chamber, his name 
has gone up with the morning and evening 
prayers from thousands of simple, lowly hearths 
where fathers and mothers and little children 
have joined together to call God's blessing, on 
the great apostle and martyr of Liberty and 
Christianity. 

But in the midst of this generous tide of enthu 
siasm, all that the New York Observer ean see is 
“His tavern | 's wonder who pays them ! 
Well! there hve been such people in all ages 
‘Time was when of old the lake of Galilee and 
the shores of Jordan rang with the tones of ua 
mightier voice than that of Kossuth, and One who 
spake as never man spake announced in words 
unequaled in sweetness, power, and wisdom 
that doctrine of universal brotherhood of which 
Kossuth is now a confessor. Never had such el 
vquence been heard. Rude natures were charmed 
gross hearts were melted, cavilers were silenced 
and even those sent out maliciously to take him 
came back silenced and subdued, and the chie/ 
priests and rulers, in their vexation, cried out 
“ Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing ’” behold 
the world is gone after him 

But it seoms even then there were men with a 
similar range of thought with the New York Ot 
server, Who, after all his cloquence, could think of 
nothing to say bat 
a wine-bibber !” 
What could have been said to those men in 
those times, when they had heard all and seen 
all, and this was all the result they eould come 
all they were capable of thinking or saying ' 
One thing is certain, that this particular style of 
viewing things did not belong to “saints and 
followers of the Lamb” in those days, and it does 
not scem on the face of it particularly probable 


“behold a gluttonous man! 


Yet now as then the word of 
the Master holds good, Wisdom is justified of all 
her children. Wok BS 


that it does now 


’ “MALEM IN SEL" 


We publish this week « communication from a 
friend, as we suppose him to be, who is under the 
impression that in the letter to Mr. Hallock pub 
lished on the 20th of April, an important princi 
ple was denied. If our correspondent. will tak 
the pains to reexamine the letter in question, we 
think he will find no denial of the proposition 
which he values so highly. 
versal proposition, “ Navery is malin ia is 
true or false according to the meaning wltached 
slavery.” 
more than half the disputes in the world, esp: 
cially among religious and conscientious men 
grow out of the indefiniteness of words. In re 

















The abstract, uni 
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-| to the word © Our convietion is that 





with these distinguished men this sense of the 
ublic loss must ever be associated with a keener 
—— of personal grief. 
» 


spect and love of those whom they have in- 
structed. 


whom the further prosecution of this work, in 
behalf of those here assembled, shall be referred ; 


of the Alumni, as they may be convened at the 
approaching anniversaries in Boston, and to co- 
> capes with any committee there appointed for 
the accomplishment of the common object. 

Rey. William Adams, D. D., of New York; 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn; Rev. J. W. 
McLane of Williamsburg; Rev. A. Eddy, D.D., 


Philadelphia, were appointed said committee, 
A. A. Woon, Secretary. 
New York, May 17, 1852. 


RELIGIOUS SCOFFERS. 


“The saints and followers of the Lamb 
Are men of honor still.” 


We have sometimes smiled over this simple- 
hearted declaration of honest old Dr. Watts, as 
if, considering the characters named, it might be 
thought a somewhat superfluous assertion. 
Certainly it ought to be quite superfluous to 
state that “saints and followers of the Lamb” 
are of course “men of honor.” But when one 
reads such a passage as the following, from a 
prominent religious paper, one is quite tempted 
to reconsider the idea, and to ask which class the 
writer of it belongs to, or whether he properly 
belongs to either. ' ep 
We subjoin the extract, simply premising, in 
the words of one of our secular papers, that the 
reader bear in mind that it is not taken from 
Bennett's Herald, but from the New York Ol- 


server ¢ 





hour so enriched and adorned with the trophies 
of civilization? What would have been the pre- 
sent condition of Ohio, had there been from the 
beginning to this day no churches there, no 
Christian institutions, no living ministry of the 
word of Christ, none of those influences by 
which the Gospel acts upon society? Does not 
the brother himself believe that all the civil- 
ization which there is in Ohio at this day, is to 
be referred directly or indirectly, to the influ- 
ence of Christisnity and of Christian institu- 
tions ? 

What harm then is there—what wrong or 
insult to the West—if a preacher for the Home 


with Gov. Kossuth, will like to know how the good 
man lives as he wanders over the world. 
tavern bills are of the same sort in all parts of the 
land, and they show that, like Dives in the Gospel, b 
he fares sumptuously every day, while his poor evils I 
country, like e f 

Here is the bill for victuals and drink at Washing- 


ton, &e.” 
coarse and unmanly insinuation, are so kn 
and read of all men, that it is scarce necessary to 


state them here. 


Washington was the invited guest of the nation, 


“ Tas Meat and Drink or A Poor Exii.e.—Some 
of our religious readers who deeply sympathize 





His 


Lazarus, lies bleeding, licked by dogs. 


Now the facts about Kossuth, in reply to this 
own 


It is known to every child that Kossuth at 


of churches throughout the world, united in the 
doctrine and the spirit of the Gospel ; while yet 
‘| to those who as students had enjoyed the advan- | dealing with those well-defined and tangible par 
tage of intimate acquaintance and intercourse | tieulars, upon which the spontancous moral 


tesolved, further, That as expressive of this judgment. . é' 
sense of public and personal loss, in which we | ery is malum iu se, he is weleome to say it; but 
feel ourselves to be in sympathy with all our 
brethren the Alumni of Andover, wheresoever 
these are scattered, it is expedient to take meas- 
ures for erecting to the memory of these emi- 
nent and beloved men, through the efforts of 
those who have enjoyed the benefit of their 
faithful Christian teachings, such sepulchral 
monuments as shall suitably commemorate their 
virtues and attainments, and the unfeigned re- 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 


who shall be commissioned to confer with others 


of Newark, N. J., and Rev. ‘IT’. Brainerd, D.D., of 


you. 
i woman. 

property m man or in 

to go where you please, and when, for all that | 


gard to slavery, in particular, we have long be 
lieved that the true way of handling it is hy 


sense of a Christian country not to say of all 
the human race 


if any man chooses to say that slav- 


pronounces an indisputable 


let*him not infer that the laws of Moses, recog 
nizing the relation of involuntary servitude, 
limiting the power of the master and conceding 
rights to the slave, disprove the Divine legatiou 
of the Hebrew lawgiver 
other hand chooses to say that slavery is not 
malum in se, let hiry chon his logie in that way 

but let him not undertake to infer, in violation 
of his own moral sense, that the Richmond or 
New Orleans slave-market is anything better 
than the foulest of all abominations in the sight 
of God or men ; or that the system of slavery « 

created and defined by the laws of the slaveholding 
states, and as upheld and promoted (far beyond 
the requirements of the Constitution) by the 
legislation of Congress, is anything else than an 
outrage on the first principles of natural justice 


if somebody on the 


For the Independent 


IS SLAVERY MALUM IN SE 


Wenispure, May 3, 1852 
| notice in your last paper 
‘all the logick- 


Messrs. Evirors 
that Dr. Bacon has put a case for 2 
ers,” in his letter to Gerard Hallock, Esq. He 
refers to the case of Adam Wynne, as | under 
stand him, as being one among many instances 
in which slavery is not malum in se. Now while 
I am willing to admit that Adam Wynne commit- 
ted no sin by standing in the relation of a slave 
holder, in the instance alluded to, yet [do not 
see that this admission is followed by the logical 
conclusion that slavery is not malum in s¢ Now 
the fact that Adam Wynne himself may have been 
innocent of any sin, proves not that no sin exist 
ed. There was guilt in the relation, although it 
attached not to him. It will be asked, how could 
the relation be a sinful one, and he who stood in 
such arelation be sinless? | answer, the relation 
was not of his own choice. It was by the force 
of circumstances over which he had no control 
that he was made a slaveholder. That force of 
circumstances was a sinful force. But was a 
his own yoluntary act in purchasing hie wife 
He had not the power or liberty 
of choosing the means by which he might make 
her he loved his own. A merican law gave him 
only the privilege of choosing whether he would 
be the owner of his own wife, or allow her to be 
the property of another man, and as a choice of 
16 preferred, as any man would, to be the 
owner of his own wife, in preferenoe to having 
another own her. Between the evils his choice 
was voluntary, but this proves not that he was 





By no means. 


a willing slaveholder. 


If he was an intelligent man, he would say to 


his wife after the purchase: I hold no claim to 


There can be no 
You have a right 


You belong to yourself. 





Missionary Society, assuming what few Christian 
men are ready to deny, to wit that Christianity 
and Christian institutions are the true conserva- 


i he arrange- 
d had no more to do with any of t 
oats by which he was accommodated than any 
invited guest has with the price of the dinner 
which he eats or the bed in which he sleeps. 


may say by virtue of my purchase of you 1 
only touk this mode to free you from the toils of 
slavery. I took it not willingly, but because J 
must, or else let you remain the property of an- 


and enable th 
as they need. 
laboring hard, but 
and they must some da. 
and consequently the 
laborers into the fie 
ready to harvest. 





Hiouse, Dr. King was still at Athens, but with almost 


“ny more than he knew how fowls balanced 
themselves on their roosts. When there was 
a win Tnestness to hear the Gospel, he would 
Sronla they not send missionaries there 

them to build churches—such churches 

ose who were there were 
a, could Foe last forever, 

eave t 

y field to coding staple of speeches designed for the advancement 


must continue sendin 
» Which was white an 


promptly but sadly correct the mistake into 
which we have been led by our acquaintance 
with his statesmanlike views and his generous 
nature. 

Nothing operates more to the disadvantage of 
the Colonization Societies, than the habit of 
making invective against “abolition” the great 


of colonization. So when the Anti-slavery s0- 





valuation of the coal lands, nor of the income to 
the owners of the mines. A quarter of a dollar 
on every ton of coal taken out of the mines goes 
to the owner of the land, and since four millions 
of tons were taken out last year, it follows ac- 
cording to our ciphering, that the income of tle 
land owners last year was one million of dollars. 
The owners of a single tract of coal land upon 
which there are but four or five mining estab- 


should aim to provide cugap rurx for the poor. 

6. Not the least advantage to be derived from 
the abolition of the tax on coal would be the 
withdrawal of a dangerous and corrupting influ- 
ence from the arena of national politics. At 
every Presidential election, and at almost every 
session of Congress, the political managers of 
Pennsylvania put that great State into the mar- 
ket for whichever party will promise the best 








cieties turn aside from the question of slavery 


lighments, working but one vein, are in the 


tive power to keep us from sinking into barbar- 
ism, undertakes to show that barbarism rather 
than Romanism is our first danger, and that 
Romanism is more likely to prevail as the conse- 
quence than as the cause of barbarism? When 
other preachers and platform orators, assuming 
that Romanism is the first danger, deduce from 
that position their arguments for evangelical en- 
terprises at the West, are they to be understood 








protection to her mining interests. They com- 





as implying that the people of the West are Ro- 
manista * 





through every city of the 
ight or title to inquire in , 
what his entertainers were pleased to provide 
for him. It is true that at Pittsburg, ; 
York, and at Philadelphia, he attempted, so far 
as delicacy and propriety would permit, to re- 
press the disposition to lavish expense in his en- 
tertainment, and in several cases refused expen- 
sive public banquets #8 unsuited to his feelings 


In the same character of guest he has moved 
Union, having 20 
to the particulars of 


at New 





other man. Now will Dr. Bacon say this is 
slavery’ I hold it to be the very essence of free- 
dom so far as Adam Wynne and his wife were 
concerned. 


It appears to me that the error in the reason- 


ing of those who try to make out that slavery is 
not malum in se, lies, here. 
given to an idea ¢xpressing @ cer’ : 
Strictly speaking, Adam Wynne was not a slave 


A wrong name 18 
tain relation. 
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1852, 


holder, and therefore his wif 
erty or his slave. To illust: 
will call your attention to a 
read when quite young, held 
Yor’ Evangelist and the N 
over anarticle headed, « Ny 
believe Gerrit Smith. Esq., 
cate of Freedom and Temper 
an address to the slaves of o 
them of their inalienable 
of the address he a 
as their freed, 


rig] 
Ivised them | 
m drew near. 
them that in case an Opportun 
should afford them a chance 
bondage by fleeing, they mig 
their route anything which n 
their flight 
The chargo of the Observ 
Smith advocated the doctrine 
to steal.” The Evangelist deni 
the true idea, and pronounci 
have related this from memory 
means to refer back to the 
think I have given the true idk 
men, taking the above illustrat; 
some considers })k degree of plau 
quite a show of logic, utter the | 
is not malum ue Se lhe error | 
my reasoning. but in the 


name 
ticular act. While the law mig! 
a thief in the above ease, still th 
of theft would he missing, | 

® . ' p 
quitted before the bar of Conseic 


God my Judge Phe fugitive 


thief Hoe is an innocent, helple 
ranny, flying from oppression 
not excommunicate him, and or 
condenm him. Not heeause pit 
fum im se, Wut heeanse his act a 
not this all plain’ Stealing 
slavery #8 ya! But te 


of a fugitive teeins from slave 
along his way a hose. o 


e r money 
hot stealing : 


And in the case of 
he was not a slaveholder 


It matters not in a moral a 


names the law of the land may av 
ular actions. The net must be iu 
spirit and intent of the actor. 
pends upon the voluntary free wi 
does the deed 

‘ may mect a man in the night, 
pistol upon him, and give him’ his 
to die, or to go and fir 


ymy neigh 
Havin 


1g no other alternative, he sa 
doing the act, whieh, had he done 
free will, would haye 
diary. But is 
is malum in s 


constituted 
he an incendiary ’ 

But in the en e f 
the man fired his neighbor's dwell 
incendiary \nd it would be { 
point him out as an instance wher 
8 NOt Mali Gia MK 
Onee more: we will suppose th 
all the slay: holders 
vineed that the present relation w 
tain to their slaves in sinful. Th 
them to 


ow how they aay. fr 
from the sin. ‘Thy . 
will 
their eman ‘ipation 
property, aud would, 
roam at will 


of the South 


law 


of the St 
Hppose do u 
The laws | 
it they we 
as free men do take 
prison them, and fir ally sell them 
expenses. 


they reside we 


vow. under such eireun 
slaveholders must either hol 


. dl on 
which the law 


LIVES Wien, om atag F 
of those States Well. now. we wil 
pose that the slives are aware of ti 
their masters nd are onwilli 
Their masters call them together 
them, We hold no elaim te you, 
free, and you are entitled hy the la 
to go anywhere you plon “ Sof 
coneerned. you mary remain with ws 
for your safety eall you ours: or 
move to the free s tate * We sha 
treat you as frecines 


and you mia 
as only your « quals 
Now this would be ae 


ase, | supp 
it would he einiil ale : ' 


‘ 2 srecolgs 
hold; is this slavery’ Most mus 
the very sugar of freedom, manuf 
perfection of sweetness Are thes 


holders! Surely not; they are an; 
benevolent act of 1 
the thratdoin of | 
well may we call our blessed Lord 


cause he holds a relation over his el 


engaged in the 


mortal spirits from 


which shall forever render it imposs 
to enter the fold and destroy his whe 
say tyranny i 
nse! Sinful in itself 


of all which render: 


not malum in se. Sl 
What is it 
the term obnoxt 
18 atse/f. when you change its mean 
W hat 
have made it the stepping stone to 


it imply protection / is itse 
false ono 
and “Paul the A 
hut oh, how diffe 


A simple name, and a 
“Saul of Tarsus 


to the same man 


expressed by the two names! A 
same physieal being, bis whole 
changed, and he was aman tobe lo 
of God, a faithful soldier in the arr 
To call him Saul wow, would eo 
idea. He is now the faithful, true 


call the men above slayveholders, is 
name, conveying no true idea 
Gentlemen, this is 
false. 
design. If it is false, then | see ne 
not say that nothing can be ma/um 
der, theft, gambling, &e., 
ends, are not mulman im sx 


either true 


If it is true, then | have su 


when do 

But w 
be ridiculous / 

Many of your readers feel just 
it grieves us to hear euch good men 
say slavery is not malum in se. 

‘Please give us more light on thir 

With high esteem, gentlemen, | 
fully D. | 

a nee 
PETTY LARCENY, 

The following advertisement ay 

cireular of a publishing house in Bi 
A BOOK FOR THE TIM! 
Now in press, and to be published aly 


July next, to contain 400 or more P2n 
trated und neatly bound, entitled 
LIFE AT THE SOUTH 
“UNCLE TOM'S C 
si » AS IT 18, 
Joing Narratives, Scenes and In 
THE REAL “LIFE OF THE 
Ww.k@ SMITH, BAQ 
author ix to repres 
rude but comfortable 


OR, 


BY 
The object of the 
of the slave in hi 


occupations and pastimes, the relations 
and slave, the mistaken impulses ay 
views of the Northern Vhilanthropista, & 


present the pussion 
forme, as the aa 


human so 


and sentiments j 
uve are displayed in the 


iety, thus showing that, in 


slave at lenst, contentment bestows more 
freedom ; snd at the same time to repre 
a olass of people, viz, the Planter, to w 


seldom heen done, and whose character, 
every day life, is well caleulated to w 
judgment of the world 

ma4 GEO. HH. DERBY & CO, I 


Who this WoL. © 


no infurmation ; but he has alread 


Smith, Esse 








self down in a very pettifogging 
Some echo of the applause of Mra 
that is rolling over the land, has 
the magnificent idea of stealing he 
he imagines that he will ride int« 
catching hold of her train, We q 
for petty larceny would fairly lie 
Derby & Co., bat it is too small 
prosecuted. * 
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Bostux, M 
Messrs. Evitors : —I have to ¢ 
past week tho delivery of the D 
in Cambridge, by Rew Dr. Bush 
It was every way a remarkable 
for brilliancy and power of thou 
of his previous efforts. The a 
nosed of undergraduates, the of 
nd professional gentlemen ‘roy 
nity, and such was the ‘power 
rest of the discourse, that it h 
ention of congregation 
te than an hour. The presq 
‘lecture was Revealed Re 
anell took for his specific 




























